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The  Senate, 

Tuesday,  April  4,  1933. 

The  Standing  Committee  on  Banking  and  Commerce,  to  whom  was  referred 
Bill  J,  “ An  Act  respecting  Shipping  in  Canada,”  met  this  day  at  10.30  a.m.  in 
Committee  Room  No.  262. 

Hon.  Air.  Black  in  the  Chair. 

The  Chairman:  Gentlemen,  I have  asked  the  official  reporters  to  be 

present  this  morning.  Is  it  the  pleasure  of  the  Committee  that  the  evidence  to 
be  taken  to-day  be  reported  and  printed? 

Some  Hon.  Members:  Carried. 

The  Chairman:  How  many  copies,  S00? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dandurand:  Have  you  obtained  authority  from  the  House? 

The  Chairman:  Not  yet. 

Before  we  proceed  further  I have  some  messages  to  read  to  the  Committee. 
The  first  is  a telegram  from  Mr.  R.  S.  Law,  President  of  the  United  Grain 
Growers,  Limited.  His  telegram  is  dated  yesterday  and  is  from  Winnipeg.  It 
reads: — 

The  Hon.  F.  B.  Black, 

Chairman,  Senate  Committee  on  Transportation  and  Commerce, 

The  Senate,  Ottawa. 

We  desire  to  lay  before  the  Committee  on  Transportation  and  Com- 
merce an  expression  of  opinion  from  United  Grain  Growers  Limited  with 
respect  to  the  definition  of  coastal  trade  of  Canada,  which  is  included  in 
subsection  twelve  of  section  three  of  Bill  J,  The  Canada  Shipping  Act, 
which  is  now  before  that  Committee. 

The  principal  interest  of  this  to  the  Canadian  grain  trade  and  to 
the  producers  of  grain  in  western  Canada,  including  many  thousands  of 
shareholders  and  customers  of  United  Grain  Growers  on  whose  behalf 
this  company  feels  it  necessary  to  speak  lies  in  connection  with  the 
Buffalo  route  for  lake  transportation  of  grain  and  also  in  the  competition 
in  lake  freights  which  the  use  of  that  route  has  made  possible. 

While  we  recognize  that  certain  conditions  in  lake  transportation 
have  at  times  driven  lake  freights  on  grain  down  to  levels  unremunerative 
to  vessel  owners  and  lower  than  could  be  maintained  for  any  great  length 
of  time,  we  must  point  out  that  the  competition  from  United  States 
vessels  has  at  times  in  the  past  been  an  important  factor  in  holding  down 
lake  freights  and  we  fear  dangers  to  the  interests  of  grain  producers  if 
such  competition  is  permanently  eliminated. 

This  is  in  line  with  the  evidence  we  proposed  to  listen  to  this  morning. 
Mr.  Law  intended  to  come  but  found  he  was  unable  to  get  here  and  sent  this 
wire  stating  the  position  of  the  United  Grain  Growers  Limited. 

I have  another  telegram  here  but  I will  not  read  it  now  because  it  is  not 
pertinent  to  the  evidence  we  shall  be  listening  to  this  morning.  I will  refer  to  it 
when  the  proper  time  arrives. 
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SELECT  STANDING  COMMITTEE 


The  following  gentlemen  are  present  this  morning: — 

Mr.  Horace  B.  Smith,  President  of  Collingwood  Shipyards  Limited,  Toronto. 

Mr.  P.  F.  Brett,  representing  Western  Wheat  Pool  organization,  Winnipeg. 

Mr.  T.  R.  Enderby,  General  Manager  of  Canada  Steamships  Limited, 
Montreal. 

Mr.  F.  Hugh  Keefer.  Ottawa,  and  Captain  T.  W.  Tinmouth,  Montreal, 
representing  the  Patterson  Steamships  Limited. 

Mr.  George  Donovan,  representing  the  Union  Transit  Company  Limited, 
the  Foote  Transit  Company  Limited,  and  Lake  Steamship  Company 
Limited. 

Mr.  Gordon  P.  Campbell,  Toronto,  representing  Toronto  Elevators  Limited, 
Sarnia  Elevator  Company  Limited,  Midland  Simcoe  Elevator  Com- 
pany Limited,  The  Great  Lakes  Elevator  Company  Limited,  Colling- 
wood Terminals  Limited,  and  Goderich  Elevator  and  Transit  Company 
Limited. 

The  Inland  Shipping  Company  of  Winnipeg  have  advised  that  they  are 
not  sending  a representative,  and  are  quite  willing  to  leave  their  interests  in  the 
hands  of  the  Committee. 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Meighen:  Mr.  Sidney  Smith,  President  of  the  Winnipeg 
Grain  Exchange,  who  expected  to  be  here  on  behalf  of  that  body,  telephoned  me 
from  New  York  that  he  could  not  possibly  be  present  to-day  and  gave  his 
reasons.  I presumed,  in  the  name  of  the  Committee,  to  say  that  under  these 
circumstances  we  would  be  prepared  to  hear  him  to-morrow. 

I would  suggest  that  as  the  Bill  now  reads  it  is  to  the  effect  that  coasting 
trade,  as  it  will  be  known  in  the  law  of  Canada  in  future,  will  include  voyages 
between  Canadian  ports  even  in  cases  where  there  is  transmission  at  an  American 
port  in  the  meantime,  and  that  those  who  are  opposed  to  that  statement  of  the 
law  should  be  heard  first  in  opposition.  I understand  Mr.  Horace  B.  Smith 
would  like  to  be  heard  first. 

Mr.  Horace  B.  Smith:  Mr.  Chairman  and  honourable  gentlemen,  the  laws 
regarding  the  coasting  trade  as  set  out  in  this  Bill  in  a general  way  are  accept- 
able to  the  ship-builders  of  Canada.  The  coastwise  trade  is  well-defined  in  the 
Act  and  it  would  appear  as  if  the  ship-builders  and  ship  owners  will  have  some 
form  of  protection  which  will  be  of  benefit  to  them.  Section  772  of  the  Bill 
provides  that  no  ship  other  than  a British  ship  shall  engage  in  the  coasting 
trade  of  Canada.  That  is  an  excellent  law  and  it  will  give  very  general  satis- 
faction. Canadian  ship-builders  think  that  it  should  be  extended  so  as  to  give 
protection  to  Canadian  ship-builders  as  regards  ships  designed  and  built  for  the 
coastwise  trade.  And  the  reasons  are  obvious,  I think,  if  one  pays  just  the 
least  attention  to  them.  Ship-building  in  Great  Britain  is  possibly  as  perfect 
as  any  other  manufacturing  business  that  I know  of.  They  have  skilled  ship- 
builders; the  building  of  a ship  is  divided  into  different  trades,  and  wages  are 
very  much  lower  than  those  paid  in  Canadian  yards. 

When  I say  that  Great  Britain  is,  in  my  humble  judgment,  leading  the 
world  in  ship-building,  it  should  be  very  gratifying  to  Canadians  to  know  that 
in  this  country  too  we  have  shown  ability  to  build  ships.  During  the  Great 
War  and  under  the  very  able  direction  of  the  then  Minister  of  Marine,  Canada 
itself  engaged  in  a ship-building  policy.  'Ships  were  built  from  Halifax  to  Prince 
Rupert  in  fourteen  or  fifteen  different  yards.  Some  of  these  ships  were  limited 
as  to  size,  because  of  the  canals  on  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  old  Welland  canal. 
Other  ships,  though,  that  were  built  on  the  seacoast  were  of  a very  large  size. 
In  Halifax  I had  to  do  with  the  building  of  four  of  these  great  ships,  which  had 
a carrying  capacity  of  over  10,000  pounds  of  dead-weight  cargo,  had  three  decks 
and  could  make  splendid  speed,  between  thirteen  and  fourteen  knots. 
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On  the  Great  Lakes  ship-builders  designed  a ship  that  would  pass  through 
the  canal,  the  largest  cargo  carrying  ship  of  its  dimensions  ever  built,  a ship 
that  would  carry  in  dead-weight  cargo  almost  four  thousand  tons.  A great  many 
of  those  ships  were  built,  about  sixty,  I think,  during  that  period;  and  may  I 
say  that  to  my  knowledge  not  one  of  those  ships  stopped  at  sea  from  the  time 
it  set  sail.  English  builders — and  I have  this  from  no  less  an  authority  than 
the  then  Sir  George  Hunter — were  amazed  when  they  first  saw  these  Canadian 
ships,  because  they  did  not  think  it  possible  for  a Dominion  the  size  of  Canada 
to  build  such  ships. 

Canadian  builders  have  built  a great  many  other  ships.  On  the  Great 
Lakes  they  have  built  the  largest  grain  cargo  ships  in  the  world.  There  are 
several  of  them.  The  largest,  the  Lemoine,  has  carried  more  than  fifteen 
thousand  tons  of  wheat  in  one  cargo.  That  represents  more  than  five  hundred 
thousand  bushels.  These  yards  built  all  sorts  of  craft,  from  your  big  copper 
dredge  on  the  St.  Lawrence  to  what  is  probably  the  most  unique  machine  ever 
built  any  place  by  any  country,  a machine  now  in  use  on  the  New  Welland 
canal,  and  commonly  known  as  a lock-gate  lifter.  It  is  an  electrically  driven 
and  controlled  machine.  It  was  built  in  one  of  the  yards  that  I have  control 
of,  and  I am  rather  proud  of  it.  It  is  absolutely  unique. 

Since  1922,  when  English  ship-builders  cast  their  eyes  towards  Canada, 
there  has  been  an  influx  of  British  built  ships  into  the  Canadian  trade.  Some- 
thing like  one  hundred  and  forty-two  ships  of  canal  size — more  than  that;  that 
is  the  figure  between  certain  years — have  come  into  this  trade,  with  the  result 
that  Canadian  ship-building  was  simply  paralyzed  because,  by  reason  of  the 
lesser  cost,  builders  went  to  England  for  their  ships.  During  the  last  three 
years  in  particular  very  few  of  those  grain  ships  have  been  built,  but  a number 
of  special  ships  have  been  built — ships  built  for  carrying  oil,  known  as  tank 
ships;  ships  built  for  carrying  cement;  self-loading  and  unloading  ships.  Ships 
of  that  class  and  description  have  been  built  in  Great  Britain  and  brought  into 
Canada  simply  because  of  the  lower  cost. 

It  may  seem  a sort  of  paradox,  but  I maintain  that  the  initial  cost  of  a 
ship  has  nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with  freight  rates.  I should  like  to  make 
that  just  as  emphatic  as  I can;  it  has  nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with  freight 
rates.  Freight  rates  are  fixed  by  reason  of  the  common  law  of  supply  and 
demand.  On  the  Great  Lakes  the  rates  are  largely  governed  by  classification. 
Insurance  is  one  of  the  largest  factors.  A ship  of  first  class,  costing  upwards 
of  a million  dollars,  will  not  get  any  more  or  any  less  freight  rate  than  a ship 
of  third  class,  costing  $100,000,  providing  the  insurance  classification  is  the 
same.  The  difference  in  the  cost  of  a Canadian  built  ship  and  a British  built 
ship  is  not  very  great.  It  can  easily  be  absorbed  by  the  owner.  Ship  owners 
as  a rule  do  not  get  much  sympathy  from  anybody;  they  come  and  they  go, 
and  are  dependent  on  the  business  generally  of  the  country,  and  have  to  take 
the  rough  with  the  smooth.  The  smooth  does  not  come  very  often.  I maintain 
that  if  a duty  were  placed  on  British  built  ships — and  nowT,  for  the  first  time 
to  my  knowledge,  Canada  has  a right  to  impose  such  a duty— that  would  enhance 
the  Canadian  ship-building  business.  And  it  is  a big  business. 

There  are  at  the  present  time  very  important  shipyards  at  strategic  points 
from  Halifax  to  Prince  Rupert.  They  employ  large  numbers  of  men,  but  they 
need  work.  If  they  had  this  sort  of  assistance,  I am  sure  they  would  be  able 
to  get  a fair  share  of  the  business  offered.  That  is  all  they  ask  for. 

Hon.  Mr.  Griesbach:  What  is  the  difference  in  percentage  of  cost  between 
British-built  ships  and  Canadian  ships? 

Mr.  Smith  : You  will  appreciate,  of  course,  that  there  is  a great  fluctuation 
from  time  to  time;  but  putting  it  fairly,  I think  it  is  between  twenty-five  and 
thirty  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  a ship. 
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On  the  Great  Lakes  we  are  chock-a-block  with  the  United  States  of  America ; 
we  are  right  up  against  them.  They  protect  their  coasting  trade;  they  will  not 
permit  any  ship  whatsoever,  except  a ship  built  in  the  United  States,  to  engage 
in  that  coastwise  trade.  In  foreign  business,  yes,  but  for  the  coastwise  trade 
the  ship  must  be  built  and  documented  in  the  United  States. 

As  regards  the  repairing  of  ships  on  the  Great  Lakes,  if  a ship  gets  into 
distress — and  sometimes  I am  generous  enough  to  wish  that  more  of  them  did — 
then  they  would  have  to  come  to  the  dock.  They  are  permitted  to  get  such 
temporary  repairs  made  to  them  in  Canadian  yards — they  call  them  foreign 
yards — as  will  enable  the  ships  to  stagger  back  to  an  American  port;  and  on 
those  repairs  they  charge  fifty  per  cent  duty. 

The  Canadian  law  has  been  like  this.  A Canadian  ship  engaged  in  the 
coastwise  trade,  and  having  repairs  done  in  the  United  States,  has  to  pay  twenty- 
five  per  cent  duty,  provided  she  is  re-engaged  in  the  coasting  trade  within  one 
year  after  the  repairs  are  made.  Some  of  the  ships,  to  avoid  paying  the  duty, 
have  not  come  back  into  the  coasting  trade  within  twelve  months. 

Mr.  Chairman,  being  somewhat  at  sea  as  to  what  I have  said,  and  having 
so  much  to  say,  I am  just  wondering  whether  questions  are  going  to  be  asked. 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Meighen:  Perhaps  this  would  give  you  a chance  to  extend 
your  position.  I have  heard  the  argument  that  we  are  bound  to  maintain  in 
Canada  these  repair  yards  for  the  purpose  of  our  own  shipping,  and  that  unless 
our  yards  have  a certain  amount  of  building  they  cannot  be  maintained  for 
repair  purposes  without  subsidies.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Smith:  Thank  you  very  much  for  calling  my  attention  to  that.  You 
will  understand,  gentlemen,  that  this  inland  trade  exists  only  for  a period  of 
between  six  and  seven  months.  Ships  do  get  into  trouble.  There  is  business 
for  those  ships,  and  every  hour  counts  with  them.  Consequently  ship  repair 
yards  must  maintain  a sufficient  number  of  men  to  do  this  work  when  it  is 
offered  to  them.  This  repair  work  is  of  a very  intermittent  character.  We  know 
nothing  of  it  till  a telegram  or  telephone  message  is  received  late  at  night,  stating 
that  a ship  is  in  distress,  and  asking  “ How  many  men  have  you  got;  how  many 
days  wTill  you  need  to  repair  the  ship?”  So  that  ship  repair  yard  is  just  as  neces- 
sary to  the  merchant  marine  as  is  the  modern  garage  to  the  motor  car  owner. 
It  is  'absolutely  necessary.  If  those  repair  yards  are  closed  up,  then,  of  course, 
we  would  be  subservient  to  the  United  States  of  America. 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Meighen:  Can  they  maintain  .themselves  on  repairs? 

Mr.  Smith:  They  cannot,  for  the  reasons  I have  given.  It  is  simply 
impossible.  It  is  simply  impossible.  The  charges  they  would  have  to  make  on 
an  ordinary  repair  job  would  be  labsoltuely  prohibitive.  They  could  not  do  it. 
The  ideal  way — the  best  condition  that  can  exist — is  to  have  some  sort  of  ship 
on  the  stocks,  building,  especially  during  the  season  of  navigation,  so  that  the 
men  can  be  taken  from  that  ship  and  put  on  the  repairs. 

Hon.  Mr.  Griesbach:  You  state  it  better  in  your  memorandum.  There 
you  point  out  you  must  maintain  a force  of  three  or  four  hundred  men  to  do 
a big  job  expeditiously  and  efficiently.  If  you  do  not  have  the  work  you  cannot 
maintain  the  men.  If  you  are  to  do  the  job  you  must  have  the  men  on  call. 
This  is  particularly  difficult  to  arrange  unless  there  is  a steady  demand  for 
repairs  or  a shipbuilding  industry? 

Mr.  Smith:  Yes. 

The  Chairman:  Mr.  Smith,  do  you  think  that  placing  our  ships  in  regard 
to  repairs  on  the  same  basis  as  United  States  ships,  that  is,  to  charge  fifty  per 
cent  duty  forthwith  without  a year’s  leeway,  would  make  any  material  difference? 

Mr.  Smith:  Yes,  it  would. 

The  Chairman:  It  would  improve  the  position  of  all  ship  repair  docks  in 
Canada? 
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Mr.  Smith:  Yes. 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Meighen  : What-  is  the  present  condition  of  our  shipbuilding 
industry? 

Mr.  Smith:  I do  not  think  there  is  a ship  building  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the.  Pacific  at  the  present  time.  The  last  ship  I know  of  was  built  for  the  Pacific 
in  connection  with  the  hydrographic  survey.  It  was  delivered  last  year. 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Meighen:  How  are  the  yards  doing  now  on  repair  work? 

Mr.  Smith:  There  is  little  or  no  repair  work.  The  majority  of  the  yards 
are  closed  down  tight.  A little  town  like  Collingwood,  with  5,000  people  depen- 
dent very  largely  on  the  shipbuilding  industry,  has  not  more  than  half  a oozen 
men  in  the  employ  of  the  shipbuilding  company,  and  that  has  been  the  position 
for  months.  It  is  a very  serious  situation. 

Q.  What  about  the  others? — A.  The  same  situation.  Halifax  has  had  a 
certain  amount  of  repair  work.  It  is  an  open  port  and  they  get  more  repair 
work  there  than  do  the  inland  yards.  I cannot  speak  for  Saint  John. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  It  is  about  the  same  at  Saint  John  and  Halifax.  They  are  open  ports. 
They  get  work  in  winter  that  the  inland  yards  do  not  get,  but  they  do  not  get 
enough.  I do  not  think  that  any  change  in  sections  771,  772  or  773  would 
affect  the  yards  at  Halifax,  Saint  John  or  Vancouver.  These  remarks  apply 
entirely  to  inland  shipyards,  lake  yards,  do  they  not? — A.  I am  speaking  with 
particular  reference  to  the  inland  yards. 

By  Hon.  Mr.  Beaubien : 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  any  information  as  to  how  many  men  these  shipyards 
employ  in  normal  times?— A.  A thousand  men  is  just  an  ordinary  gang  when  ship 
construction  is  going  on.  It  runs  up  from  1,800  to  2,000  men.  To  carry  on 
ordinary  repair  work,  we  need  about  from  300  to  350  skilled  men.  They  are  the 
key  men,  leading  men. 

By  Hon.  Mr.  Griesbach: 

Q.  We  have  a statement  before  us  submitted  by  the  Union  Transit  Com- 
pany showing  water  shipments  of  grain  ex  Port  Arthur  and  Fort  William  com- 
piled from  the  reports  of  the  Lake  Shippers  Clearance  Association.  It  shows  a 
substantial  falling  off  in  American  tonnage  and  a substantial  increase  in  Cana- 
dian tonnage  for  the  period  from  1927  to  1932.  Have  you  seen  the  state- 
ment?— A.  No,  I have  not,  but  I am  somewhat  familiar  with  it. 

Q.  How  do  you  account  for  the  increase  in  Canadian  tonnage  as  compared 
with  the  decrease  in  American  tonnage  under  those  circumstances? — A.  In  1928 
we  had  an  excellent  crop  of  grain,  and  from  the  head  of  the  Lake — I mean  Port 
Arthur  and  Fort  William — about  400,000,000  bushels  were  moved  by  water.  The 
Americans  participated  in  that  trade  and  moved  a lot  of  that  grain  to  Buffalo. 
May  I interject  and  say  that  as  I understand  the  law,  there  is  no  interference 
whatsoever  with  the  right  of  a foreign  ship — and  I am  referring  now  to  an 
American  ship — to  carry  grain  or  any  other  commodity  or  passengers  from  a 
Canadian  port  to  an  American  port,  or  vice  versa.  There  seems  to  be  a misap- 
prehension as  to  what  this  coasting  law  really  means.  It  means  the  carriage  of 
freights,  commodities  and  passengers,  from  one  Canadian  port  to  another  Cana- 
dian port.  The  Right  Hon.  Mr.  Meighen  pointed  out  a few  moments  ago 
that  it  would  now  apply  to  the  transference  of  that  commodity  in  transit.  So  that 
the  Americans  in  1928  participated  largely  in  this  lake  trade.  In  1932  the  con- 
ditions were  reversed,  there  was  only  about  200,000,000  bushels  or  grain,  just 
about  one  half,  moved,  and  the  rates  were  so  low  that  the  Americans  did  not  want 
to  participate  at  all.  They  did  not  come  in  except  to  handle  their  own  grain  that 
they  controlled.  I think  that  is  the  reason.  Canadian  ship  owners  sacrificed 
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themselves  and  their  ships  in  carrying  grain  last  year  at  such  ruinous  rates. 
Everybody  admits  that  they  could  not  exist. 

By  Hon.  Mr.  Griesbach: 

Q.  Supposing  we  had  a 500,000,000  bushel  crop  for  export  through  the  Lakes, 
and  suppose  we  enacted  legislation  excluding  the  Americans  from  that  traffic 
could  Canadian  ships  handle  that  volume  of  trade  without  an  increase  of  freight 
rates,  such  as  would  penalize  our  western  producers  or  make  it  impossible  to  get 
the  volume  of  freight  out  in  the  crop  season,  which  is  what  we  desire  to  do  in  the 
West? — A.  I firmly  believe  Canadian  tonnage  is  large  enough  to  handle  that  crop 
without  unduly  enhancing  the  grain  rate.  Besides,  this  Act  contains  a suspending 
clause  which  gives  the  Governor  in  Council  power  to  suspend  the  operation  of  this 
coasting  law  at  any  moment  he  sees  fit. 

By  Right  Hon.  Mr.  Graham: 

Q.  Has  that  power  ever  been  abused?  I am  not  referring  to  any  particular 
person;  I have  been  accused  myself  of  favouring  the — 

Witness:  I think  you  have,  sir. 

Hon.  Mr.  Griesbach:  Favouring  whom? 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Graham  : The  farmer  or  elevator  who  wanted  to  use  these 
American  ships  to  get  the  crop  through  quickly,  or  to  store  grain  in  the  fall. 

Witness:  Answering  your  question,  sir,  I think  it  has  been  abused  to  the 

detriment  of  the  Canadian  ship  operator  and  owner. 

By  Hon.  Mr.  Gnesbach: 

Q.  If  we  adopted  a vigorous  protectionist  policy,  excluding  American 
ships  from  our  trade,  and  imposing  a duty  on  British  built  ships,  is  it  possible 
for  us  to  develop  a mercantile  marine  on  the  Great  Lakes  that  would  insure  the 
expeditious  handling  of  our  wheat  crop  for  the  future  without  increase  od  freight 
rates,  moving  the  bulk  that  is  required  to  be  moved  in  the  crop  season?  Can  we 
do  it? — A.  We  can,  sir,  and  I thank  you  for  asking  that  question.  That  is  one 
of  the  things  I should  like  to  see.  We  will  build  then  ships  more  specially 
adapted  for  carrying  grain  than  we  have  now.  We  have  now  on  the  Great 
Lakes  the  greatest  ships  of  all  in  the  trade,  and  I doubt  very  much  if  they 
will  ever  be  improved,  but  from  Port  Colborne  or  Kingston  to  Montreal  there 
may  be  an  improvement.  No  doubt  such  a law  would  bring  it  about,  and  I may 
say  you  have  able  shipbuilders  in  this  country — I have  said  that  already. 

By  Right  Hon.  Mr.  Graham: 

Q.  That  is  admitted. — ? — A.  Yes,  it  is  admitted. 

Hon.  Mr.  Griesbach:  If  the  St.  Lawrence  canal  system  is  made  suitable  to 
ocean-going  ships,  would  that  not  change  the  situation? 

Mr.  Smith:  I do  not  think  so. 

Hon.  Mr.  Griesbach:  You  would  not  sail  a coasting  ship  one  that  came 

straight  from  Europe  and  went  out  to  Fort  William? 

Mr.  Smith:  No. 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Meighen:  Under  our  present  law  we  put  a tax  on  British 
ships  which  come  here  and  engage  in  our  coasting  trade,  if  they  are  not  built  in 
a British  yard,  but  we  put  none  on  those  built  in  British  yards.  Now,  what  I 
want  to  ask  you  is,  do  we  get  anything  in  the  way  of  reciprocation? 

Mr.  Smith:  Nothing  whatever  that  I know  of. 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Meighen:  Do  you  know  of  any  reason  why  a principle 
that  would  apply  as  against  British  ships  built  elsewhere  should  not  apply  as 
against  British  ships  built  in  Britain? 

Mr.  Smith:  No,  I do  not. 
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Right  Hon.  Mr.  Meighen:  There  would  be  a reason,  if  we  had  some  recipro- 
cation for  it? 

Mr.  Smith:  Yes.  Under  the  favoured  nations  clause,  countries  like  Nor- 
way, who  had  an  agreement  with  Great  Britain,  were  able  to  send  their  ships 
into  Canada,  and  they  did  so  for  a number  of  years.  Small,  miserable  little 
tykes  they  were,  but  they  came  into  the  trade  and  they  were  a disrupting  factor. 
But  that  was  stopped. 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Graham:  They  were  on  the  lakes? 

Mr.  Smith:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dandurand:  What  stopped  their  coming  here? 

Mr.  Smith:  The  treaty  was  abrogated. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dandurand:  So  that  they  are  no  longer  coming  here? 

Mr.  Smith:  No,  but  they  were  until  recently. 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Graham:  There  are  some  of  them  on  the  lower  St.  Law- 
rence? 

Mr.  Smith:  I think  so. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dandurand:  You  said  that  the  cost  of  a ship  was  not  a factor  in 
rate  making.  How  does  the  cost  of  an  American  ship  compare  with  that  of  a 
Canadian  ship? 

Mr.  Smith:  The  cost  of  building  an  American  ship  is  considerably  higher 
than  the  cost  of  building  a Canadian  ship. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dandurand:  And  yet  that  does  not  prevent  the  Americans  from 
underbidding  on  freight  rates  at  times? 

Mr.  Smith:  No. 

Hon.  Mr.  Ballantyne:  I might  say  that  at  one  time  during  the  war  when 
ship-building  was  being  carried  on  in  a big  way,  the  cost  of  building  an  Ameri- 
can ship  was  $50  per  ton  more  than  the  cost  of  building  a Canadian  ship. 

Hon.  Mr.  Beaubien:  Mr.  Smith,  we  have  been  told  that  there  is  a plethora 
of  ships  on  the  lakes  now.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  that? 

Mr.  Smith:  That  is  absolutely  so,  there  is  no  question  about  it,  in  my 

judgment. 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Meighen:  So  that  even  with  a tariff  there  would  be  very 
little  building  for  ten  years,  anyway? 

Mr.  Smith:  I would  not  go  so  far  as  that,  Senator  Meighen.  There  would 
be,  I think,  a considerable  amount  of  building  of  special  ships.  For  instance, 
within  the  last  two  or  three  years  a number  of  oil  ships  have  been  built  and 
brought  into  Canada,  and  a number  of  ships  for  carrying  cement  and  coal  have 
been  built  in  Great  Britain  and  brought  to  Canada.  I call  them  special  ships, 
but  they  are  not — there  is  nothing  special  to  them.  It  is  a matter  of  dollars 
and  cents,  that  is  all. 

The  Chairman:  They  are  ships  built  for  a special  trade? 

Mr.  Smith:  That  is  so.  And  those  ships  that  are  built  in  Great  Britain, 
as  all  honourable  gentlemen  understand,  do  not  contribute  one  copper  towards 
the  upkeep  of  our  harbours,  our  aids  to  navigation,  our  canals  or  anything  of 
that  kind.  They  come  and  they  go. 

Hon.  Mr.  Griesbach:  I want  to  put  this  Mr.  Smith  up  against  the  other 
Mr.  Smith  of  the  Winnipeg  Grain  Exchange. 

The  Chairman:  We  have  three  gentlemen  here  who  want  to  talk  along  the 
same  line  that  Mr.  Smith  has  been  dealing  with,  and  if  the  Committee  is  agree- 
able I propose  that  we  hear  these  gentlemen  first  and  then  we  can  proceed  to 
hear  those  who  take  opposite  views. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Tanner:  Mr.  Smith,  how  are  the  Canadian  shipyards  equipped 
now  for  building  freight  and  passenger  ships  of  the  smaller  class? 

Mr.  Smith:  I will  answer  this  way,  if  I may,  that  Canadian  yards  have 
already  built  the  largest  freight  and  passenger  ships  on  the  Great  Lakes.  They 
are  equipped  to  do  any  kind  of  work  in  the  ship-building  line. 

Hon.  Mr.  Tanner:  Does  that  apply  to  seagoing  ships? 

Mr.  Smith:  That  would  apply  to  seagoing  ships  as  well. 

Hon.  Mr.  Tanner:  Why  were  the  “ Lady  ” ships  built  in  England  instead 

of  in  Canada? 

Mr.  Smith:  I could  not  answer  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Beaubien:  It  was  a question  of  price. 

Mr.  Smith:  I think  so. 

Hon.  Mr.  Tanner:  There  is  quite  a junk  of  a ship  runs  from  Magdalen 

Islands  to  Pictou,  and  that  ship  was  bought  in  England.  A ship  like  that  could 
be  built  here. 

Mr.  Smith:  We  have  all  heard  about  the  Prince  David  which  ran  on  a 

reef  last  year.  She  was  looked  upon  as  a total  loss,  but  she  was  salvaged 
and  taken  into  the  Halifax  shipyards.  They  repaired  that  great  ship  there 
and  did  it,  so  I am  told — 

Hon.  Mr.  Tanner:  Better  than  you  could? 

Mr.  Smith:  As  well  as  it  could  possibly  be  done.  Well,  if  they  can  do 

that — and  they  are  only  one  of  the  yards — it  demonstrates  the  ability  to  build 
any  class  of  ship. 

Hon.  Mr.  Tanner:  What  we  want  is  the  business. 

Mr.  Smith:  That  is  all. 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Graham:  It  is  not  a question  of  ability  to  build  a ship, 

but  a matter  of  cost. 

Mr.  Smith:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  McLennan:  Can  you  tell  us  why  some  years  ago  when  we 

protected  Canadian  ships,  that  protection  was  taken  off  during  that  grain  sea- 
son— I have  forgotten  the  year — - t 

Hon.  Mr.  Griesbach:  1923,  I think. 

Hon.  Mr.  McLennan:  What  necessity  was  there  for  taking  off  that  pro- 

tection? 

Mr.  Smith:  I am  sorry,  sir,  but  I do  not  feel  qualified  to  answer  that 

question  properly. 

Hon.  Mr.  McRae:  With  reference  to  the  repairs  to  the  Prince  David, 

may  I inquire  how  the  tender  of  the  Halifax  firm  compared  with  that  of  the 
British  firm  for  the  same  work? 

Mr.  Smith:  Having  in  mind  the  cost  of  transporting  the  ship,  the  Hali- 

fax tender  was  lower  than  any  other  tender. 

Hon.  Mr.  Griesbach:  Of  course,  that  was  a special  case.  She  was. a 

cripple.  She  could  not  have  gone  across  to  England,  anyway,  could  she? 

Mr.  Smith:  I do  not  know.  I have  floated  ships  across  the  Atlantic, 

almost. 

The  Chairman:  She  could  have  been  repaired  and  towed  across,  but  the 

cost  of  repairing  her  sufficiently  to  tow  her  across  would  have  been  greater 
than  to  bring  her  to  Halifax,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Smith:  I am  not  sure  of  the  figures.  I was  going  to  answer  that  the 

Halifax  price  was  the  lowest  of  all,  but  I am  not  quite  sure  and  I should  like 
to  be  sure  of  the  facts. 
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The  Chairman:  No  doubt  they  did  the  best  possible  job,  anyway. 

Mr.  'Smith:  No  doubt. 

The  Chairman:  Mr.  Enderby,  you  can  give  us  all  the  information  you 
have  to  offer,  and  then  we  may  have  some  questions  to  ask. 

Mr.  T.  R.  Enderby  (General  Manager  of  the  Canada  Steamship  Lines, 
Montreal) : Mr.  Chairman  and  honourable  gentlemen,  as  I understand  it,  the 

principal  subject  for  discussion  this  morning  is  the  question  of  the  coasting 
laws — a matter  in  which  the  company  that  I represent,  the  Canada  Steamship 
Lines,  is  vitally  interested.  We  feel  that  on  the  Great  Lakes  Canadian  ship- 
ping should  be  given  exactly  the  same  protection  as  is  afforded  to  American 
shipping,  both  in  regard  to  the  coasting  laws  and  the  ownership  of  Canadian 
registered  British  ships. 

The  movement  of  the  Canadian  crop  across  the  Great  Lakes  is  the  prin- 
cipal function  . of  the  Canadian  fleet.  It  is  their  bread  and  butter  business.  On 
the  American  side,  the  American  fleet  have  huge  quantities  of  iron  ore,  coal 
and  stone  to  move  during  the  season.  Those  movements  do  not  reach  the 
Canadian  fleet,  except  in  very  small  measure.  The  average  movement  of  iron 
ore  across  the  lakes  enjoyed  by  the  American  fleet,  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
fifty  million  tons.  The  up-bound  movement,  which  offsets  that,  is  about  twenty- 
five  million  tons  of  coal.  The  movement  of  stone  which  is  used  by  the  Steel 
Company  in  their  furnaces,  amounts  to  from  eighteen  to  twenty  million  tons. 

Hon.  Mr.  Griesbach:  East  or  west?  Up  or  down? 

Mr.  Enderby:  That  comes  east.  The  stone  moves  from  the  Georgian 

Bay  ports  and  goes  down  to  the  furnace  docks  on  Lake  Erie  and  the  furnace 
docks  at  the  foot  of  Lake  Michigan.  Now,  the  Canadians  are  rigidly  excluded 
from  that  traffic.  No  Canadian  ship  under  any  pretext  whatever  is  allowed 
to  participate  in  the  United  States  coastwise  traffic. 

Hon.  Mr.  Griesbach:  Where  does  that  stone  trade  originate? 

Mr.  Enderby:  A good  deal  of  it  is  initiated  in  the  Michigan  Peninsula. 

Hon.  Mr.  Griesbach:  It  is  all  American? 

Mr.  Enderby:  Not  all.  Some  small  quantity  is  now  being  mined  and 
quarried  on  Georgian  Bay  ports- — Killarnev  and  another  small  port. 

Hon.  Mr.  Griesbach:  Cannot  Canadian  ships  carry  that  to  an  American 
port? 

Mr.  Enderby:  They  do  on  occasion,  but  the  majority  of  that  trade  is 

exclusively  American  business. 

Hon.  Mr.  Griesbaci-i:  But  not  by  law? 

Mr.  Enderby:  Yes,  sir,  wThen  it  moves  between  two  American  ports. 

Hon.  Mr.  Griesbach:  But  when  it  moves  from  a Canadian  port? 

Mr.  Enderby:  Then  the  Canadian  ships  can  participate.  They  seldom  do, 
however,  for  the  reason  that  the  interests  that  use  that  stone  own  their  own 
American  ships. 

Now,  we  feel,  as  we  are  so  rigidly  excluded  from  participation  in  the  coast- 
wise 'traffic  of  the  United  States,  that  a similar  protection  should  ibe  given  to 
Canadian  ships,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  when  American  ships  carry 
grain  cargoes,  as  a rule  they  carry  them  as  a distress  cargo — their  other 
cargoes  are  not  ready,  and  they  drop  into  the  Canadian  grain  trade  to  suit  their 
own  convenience. 

Now,  it  has  been  contended  that  to  afford  the  Canadian  ship  this  protection 
would  constitute  a monopoly.  That  is  not  the  case.  A fleet  of  the  size  of  the 
Canadian  fleet  on  the  lakes  could  move  twenty-five  per  cent  more  grain  from 
Fort  William  into  the  Georgian  Bay  ports  and  down  to  Montreal  than  the  fleet 
has  ever  been  called  upon  to  move.  There  is  an  excess  of  tonnage  of  twenty-five 
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per  cent  over  and  above  the  requirements  of  the  heaviest  peak  traffic  that  has 
ever  moved  across  the  lakes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Griesbach:  Between  two  dates? 

Mr.  Enderby:  Between  any  two  dates  in  the  season,  or  the  whole  season. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dandurand:  And  there  is  competition  between  the  Canadian 
companies? 

Mr.  Enderby:  There  is,  sir,  and  at  no  specified  time,  or  at  no  time  when  the 
coasting  laws  of  Canada  have  been  suspended  so  that  American  tonnage  could 
come  in,  and  did  come  in  to  carry  Canadian  grain  from  the  head  of  the  lakes  to 
Canadian  ports,  was  that  tonnage  required.  The  tonnage  could  at  any  time 
have  been  moved  by  the  Canadian  fleet. 

Hon.  Mr.  Sharpe:  Why  was  the  law  suspended,  then? 

Mr.  Enderby:  It  is  a difficult  question  for  me  to  answer.  I would  hesitate 
to  express  an  opinion.  But  the  Canadian  vessel  owners  would  at  all  times  be 
willing  to  table  their  case  alongside  the  case  of  the  grain  shipper,  for  the  Govern- 
ment’s inquiry  as  to  whether  American  tonnage  was  required  to  move  this 
grain,  and  to  leave  the  decision  in  the  hands  of  the  Government.  I may  say 
that  the  Canadian  vessel  owners  were  not  afforded  that  opportunity. 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Meighen:  You  are  referring  to  1923? 

Mr.  Enderby:  To  the  time  when  the  Order  in  Council  was  issued,  immedi- 
ately prior  to  the  interview  that  was  granted  by  the  Government  authorities  to 
the  Canadian  vessel  owners. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dandurand:  I have  a vague  recollection  that  we  left  the  fixing 
of  the  rate  to  the  Grain  Commissioners. 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Meighen:  That  is  right. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dandtjrand:  And  that  a crisis  appeared  which  threatened  to 
stop  the  movement  of  grain.  I do  not  exactly  recall  the  details,  but  the  Govern- 
ment was  confronted  by  a very  great  danger  at  the  moment,  which  prompted 
it  to  act. 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Graham:  I was  one  of  the  members  of  the  Government. 
The  Hon.  Mr.  Robb,  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  sent  for  me  to  come 
and  hear  a deputation;  and  in  his  opinion  those  who  were  in  favour  of  suspend- 
ing the  operation  of  the  Act,  because  of  undue  prices  being  maintained,  made 
out  a case. 

Some  Hon.  Senators:  Hear,  hear. 

Hon.  Mr.  McRae:  What  year  was  that? 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Graham:  I think  it  was  1923. 

Mr.  Enderby:  If  the  price  for  the  carriage  of  grain  across  the  lakes  is  to 
be  judged  on  mileage  only,  that  is  an  unfair  basis;  if  it  is  to  be  judged  on  the 
elapsed  time  taken  to  load  and  discharge  the  cargo,  that  is  another  matter.  In 
1923  upper  lake  ships  were  kept  as  long  as  thirty  days  to  discharge  their  cargoes, 
owing  to  the  congestion. 

Hon.  Mr.  McRae:  I should  like  to  ask  a question  pertaining  to  this  state- 
ment of  the  Union  Transit  Company.  In  1928,  when  there  were  some  four 
hundred  million  bushels  moved,  the  Canadian  boats  carried  roughly  one-half, 
or  two  hundred  and  five  million  bushels.  Each  year  they  carried  considerably 
less,  until  1932,  which  was  the  second  best  year  on  the  sheet,  when  they  carried 
one  hundred  and  fifty-five  million  bushels.  Now,  having  regard  to  what  has 
been  said  about  the  twenty-five  per  cent  excess  of  tonnage,  it  would  appear 
probable  that  in  1928  they  handled  their  maximum.  What  I should  like  to 
ascertain  is  whether  the  tonnage  has  increased  since  1928,  and  if  so,  how  much. 

Mr.  Enderby:  I.  can  answer  that  along  general  lines.  The  tonnage  has 
substantially  increased  since  1928  by  reason  of  the  construction  of  several  major 
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upper  lake  ships,  and  by  the  importation  of,  I would  say,  at  least  forty  British- 
built  canal  ships.  These  figures  are  an  estimate — rough,  but  conservative. 

By  Right  Hon.  Mr.  Meighen: 

Q.  Do  you  say  that  in  1928  you  could  have  handled  it  all  and  twenty-five 
per  cent  more? — A.  I say  at  that  time  we  could  have  handled  it  all,  and  at  this 
time  we  could  handle  twenty-five  per  cent  more  than  we  wTere  called  upon  to 
move  in  1928. 

Q.  At  the  highest  period? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Right  Hon.  Mr.  Graham : 

Q.  You  could  handle  the  peak  traffic? — A.  Without  question,  sir. 

By  Hon.  Mr.  Hughes: 

Q.  In  1923  you  could  have  handled  it  all? — A.  I was  not  in  the  business 
then,  I am  unable  to  say. 

Q.  Can  you  answer  from  information? — A.  I am  not  familiar  with  the 
figures. 

Q.  You  stated  that  for  any  year  the  fleet  was  capable  of  handling  all  the 
grain? — A.  I should  have  said  in  my  contact  with  it  since  1924. 

By  Hon.  Mr.  Beaubien: 

Q.  When  the  coastwise  laws  were  suspended  were  rates  abnormally  high? — 
A.  Not  for  the  service  performed. 

Q.  Will  you  explain  that  a little  more? — A.  The  rates  were  charged  on  the 
number  of  days  that  the  ship  would  be  engaged  in  loading,  transporting  and 
unloading  the  cargo.  When  the  grain  routes  are  congested  the  ship  has  to  take 
long  delays,  for  which  it  gets  no  compensation  other  than  in  the  freight  rate. 

By  Hon.  Mr.  Griesbach: 

Q.  Have  these  facilities  for  rapid  loading  and  unloading  been  improved  in 
the  meantime? — A.  They  have,  sir,  by  the  construction  of  several  other  elevators 
on  the  Georgian  Bay  ports. 

Q.  With  that  400,000,000  crop  would  these  facilities  function  freely  now? — 
A.  They  would,  sir. 

Q.  That  situation  would  not  arise  again? — A.  Not  in  my  opinion. 

By  Hon.  Mr.  McLennan: 

Q.  Would  not  demurrage  cover  the  extra  delays  in  loading  or  discharging? — 
A.  No,  sir.  We  have  no  demurrage  clause  in  the  transportation  of  grain  across 
the  lakes. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Would  not  that  be  the  cure  after  all? — A.  The  vessel  owner  thinks  it 
would. 

Q.  Why  not  a demurrage  clause? — A.  The  grain  shipper  contends  that  with 
the  insertion  of  a demurrage  clause  in  his  trading  contract  it  is  practically 
impossible  for  him  to  sell  grain.  He  must  know  every  element  and  item  in  the 
equation,  and  it  is  a risk  of  the  business  that  the  vessel  man  is  called  upon 
to  take. 

By  Hon.  Mr.  Griesbach: 

Q.  If  the  situation  in  1923  was  due  to  lack  of  suitable  facilities  to  clear 
ships,  in  what  respect  did  the  admission  of  American  tonnage  cure  that,  if  at 
all?— A.  The  American  ships  came  over  with  storage  cargoes  for  the  winter. 

By  Hon.  Mr.  Tanner: 

Q.  The  development  of  Vancouver  plays  a part  in  this  question  of  con- 
gestion now? — A.  A very  substantial  part. 
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Q.  The  1923  conditions  are  not  likely  to  be  repeated,  are  they?— A.  Not 
with  Vancouver  handling  approximately  100,000,000  bushels  of  the  grain  crop 
for  export. 

By  Hon.  Mr.  Dandurand : 

Q.  What  are  your  specific  objections  to  the  Bill  as  framed? — A.  Other  than 
the  items  relating  to  the  coasting  laws,  our  objections  are  minor  and  more  on 
technical  grounds,  which  I hesitate  to  lay  before  the  gentlemen  here.  I think 
we  can  straighten  them  away  with  the  officers  of  the  department  if  we  are 
afforded  an  opportunity. 

By  Right  Hon.  Mr.  Meighen: 

Q.  You  do  not  object  to  the  coasting  law? — A.  No,  we  like  it  as  framed, 
and  we  should  like  to  see  the  clause  with  reference  to  the  ownership  of  the 
Canadian  registered  tonnage  more  definite  than  it  is. 

By  Hon.  Mr.  Stanfield: 

Q.  What  percentage  of  your  steamers  were  tied  up  last  year? — A.  I think 
one-third. 

By  Hon.  Mr.  Tanner: 

Q.  How  far  short  is  this  Bill  of  the  policy  you  are  advocating? — A.  The 
Bill  is  generally  in  line  with  the  policy  that  I am  advocating,  with  the  exception 
that  the  clause  which  refers  to  the  ownership  of  Canadian  Registered  British 
Tonnage  is  somewhat  indefinite. 

Q.  How  much  more  protection  is  there  to  United  States  coasters  than  is 
given  by  this  Bill  to  Canadian  coasters? — A.  Their  law  requires  that  seventy-five 
per  cent  of  the  ownership  of  American  tonnage  be  vested  in  American  citizens. 

By  Right  Hon.  Mr.  Meighen: 

Q.  And  the  ships  must  be  built  there? — A.  And  the  ships  must  be  built  in 
the  United  States. 

By  Hon.  Mr.  McRae ; 

Q.  What  percentage  of  the  tonnage  of  your  ships  was  built  in  Canada? — A. 
Since  I have  been  in  the  position  which  I now  occupy,  in  the  last  eight  years  we 
have  built  two  ships  in  Great  Britain  engaged  in  the  coastwise  traffic  on  the 
lakes.  We  have  built  fourteen  small  ships  at  shipyards  in  Canada  which  we  own 
and  control.  In  addition  to  the  fourteen  ships  used  in  the  coastwise  trade,  we 
have  built  for  ourselves  four  passenger  steamers  at  a cost  of  approximately 
$1,150,000.  We  have  also  built  ships  for  the  Canadian  Government  and  the 
Canadian  Railways  Department,  such  as  the  recently  completed  car  ferry 
Charlottetown.  We  were  able  to  secure  those  orders  by  reason  of  the  fact  of 
the  Government  requirements  that  Canadian  labour  and  Canadian  material 
be  used  in  the  construction  of  these  government  ships.  We  secured  the  contracts 
in  competition  with  other  Canadian  yards. 

By  Hon.  Mr.  McRae: 

Q.  Have  you  purchased  any  British  ships  for  your  fleet  in  the  last  ten  years? 
— A.  Two  only,  sir. 

By  Hon.  Mr.  Griesbach; 

Q.  What  is  the  Canadian  material  content  of  a Canadian  built  ship? — A.  I 
would  think  in  the  neighbourhood  of  from  92  to  95  per  cent. 

Q.  Do  you  build  the  engines  here? — A.  A number  of  them,  yes,  sir. 
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By  Right  Hon.  Mr.  Meighen ; 

Q.  Is  Canadian  Steamship  Lines  Limited  in  the  shipbuilding  business,  too? 
—A.  They  are,  sir.  They  have  the  Midland  Shipbuilding  Company  in  Midland, 
and  the  Davie  Shipbuilding  Company  at  Levis,  Quebec. 

Q.  So  you  would  be  in  favour  of  a percentage  against  British  built  ships? — 
A.  Most  distinctly. 

Q.  If  you  were  not  in  the  shipbuilding  business  yourself,  and  were  just  a 
shipper,  would  you  then  be  in  favour  of  that? — A.  Under  the  present  manage- 
ment the  Canada  Steamship  Lines,  Limited,  adopted  a policy  of  Canadian  built 
ships.  This  is  where  the  money  is  earned,  and  in  our  opinion  this  is  where  it 
should  be  spent.  While  our  Canadian  built  ships  were  slightly  higher  in  price 
than  similar  ships  built  in  England,  we  are  satisfied  that  the  workmanship  is 
as  good  or  better  and  that  the  general  advantage  to  the  country  offsets  any 
additional  price. 

Q.  Do  you  agree  with  Mr.  Smith  that  the  cost  of  the  ship  has  no  relation 
to  the  rate  that  it  is  able  to  obtain? — A.  None  whatever.  The  cost  is  set  by 
the  competitive  route  or  the  competitive  steamer  on  the  same  route.  That  is 
where  the  Canadian  grain  shipper  will  have  his  protection  under  this  coastwise 
law.  There  is  no  chance  here  for  the  Canadian  shipowner,  either  individually 
or  combined,  to  increase  the  cost  of  the  carriage  of  grain  above  the  competitive 
cost  as  set  by  other  routes;  and  the  other  routes  are  numerous.  You  have  Van- 
couver and  the  Hudson  Bay  route,  all  in  competition. 

Q.  And  the  American  route? — A.  And  the  American  route.  I was  going  to 
refer  to  that  route  across  the  lakes  through  the  Erie  Barge  Canal  to  the  seaports 
on  the  American  coast. 

The  Chairman:  Any  further  questions,  gentlemen? 

Hon.  Mr.  Griesbach:  That  is  a very  important  point  that  the  gentleman 
has  just  brought  out,  that  the  rate  on  lake  shipping  is  competitive  with  quite 
separate  and  distinct  and  uncontrollable  independent  factors. 

By  Hon.  Mr.  McRae: 

Q.  The  Hudson  Bay  and  Vancouver  routes  would  not  apply  to  a certain 
section  of  the  prairies  that  cannot  reach  those  ports? — A.  It  would  apply  at 
all  seasons,  sir.  But  the  grain  grown  west  of  a certain  point  on  the  prairies  is 
tributary  to  Vancouver,  and  we  have  little  hope  of  getting  that.  The  grain  grown 
east  of  that  point  is  tributary  to  the  Great  Lakes  and  is  in  immediate  competition 
with  the  Hudson  Bay  route  and  the  American  route  via  Buffalo  to  the  markets 
of  the  world. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dandurand:  Yes,  but  the  price  is  very  often  fixed  when  the  grain 
has  reached  Fort  William,  so  that  the  price  is  contributory  to  the  lake  move- 
ment? 

Mr.  Enderby:  The  price  received  by  the  producer  of  the  grain  in  our 

opinion  is  fixed  when  the  grain  has  reached  Fort  William,  then  the  marketing 
of  that  grain  via  a certain  route  is  governed  by  the  rate  fixed  for  that  route.  If 
we  attempt  to  charge  a higher  rate  than  a competing  route  we  do  not  get  the 
business,  and  we  must  always  be  in  competition  with  our  American  friends  and 
the  Vancouver  route.  There  is  one  other  point  in  connection  with  the  grain 
route  through  Montreal  and  across  the  lakes  as  compared  with  the  American 
route  through  Buffalo.  The  ocean  rates  out  of  American  Atlantic  range  sea- 
bord  ports  are  almost  without  exception  lower  than  the  similar  rates  out  of 
the  St.  Lawrence,  and  that  difference  must  be  absorbed  by  the  lake  ship  owner. 
The  difference  amounts  at  times  to  as  much  as  one  cent  per  bushel. 

Hon.  Mr.  McRae:  Mr.  Enderby,  doesn’t  the  Imperial  Conference  arrange- 
ment that  there  shall  be  a direct  bill  of  lading  when  shipping  to  England, 
handicap  the  Buffalo  gateway? 
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Mr.  Enderby:  It  does  to  some  small  extent,  sir,  but  the  volume  of  grain 
figuratively  thrown  into  the  hands  of  the  Canadian  ship  owner  and  the  Cana- 
dian route  and  the  Canadian  transportation  companies  generally  is  not  nearly 
as  large  as  the  public  thinks.  I believe  that  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  million 
bushels  would  be  all  that  would  be  affected.  That  figure  is  based  on  the  aver- 
age amount  of  grain  shipped  out  of  New  York,  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia  over 
the  last  five  years. 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Graham:  Mr.  Enderby,  if  our  coasting  law  becomes  such 
that  grain  cannot  be  carried  on  an  American  vessel  to  Buffalo  and  then  reshipped 
to  Montreal,  will  that  not  tend  to  increase  the  shipments  from  American  ports 
and  consequently  decrease  the  exportation  through  Canadian  ports?  An  Ameri- 
can ship  must  send  its  cargo  not  to  Montreal,  from  Buffalo,  but  on  to  New 
York.  Will  that  not  operate  against  our  Canadian  ports  and  in  favour  of  the 
American  ports? 

Mr.  Enderby:  We  cannot  see  it  that  way.  If  the  grain  is  eventually  to 
come  to  Montreal  we  can  see  no  argument  that  should  deprive  the  Canadian 
route  of  that  business.  And  the  Government  are  partners  with  us,  inasmuch 
as  they  have  a government  elevator  at  Port  Colborne  and  another  at  Prescott, 
and  the  grain  that  it  has  been  the  practice  to  transfer  from  the  upper  lake  ship 
to  the  lower  at  the  Port  of  Buffalo  should  be  diverted  into  the  Canadian  route 
and  give  the  government  elevator  at  Port  Colborne  or  Prescott  a chance  to 
get  the  business. 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Graham:  I agree  with  you  that  that  should  be  the  ideal 
situation,  but  would  it  be  the  result?  When  the  grain  gets  to  Buffalo  the 
American  shipping  interests  will  do  their  utmost  to  see  that  it  goes  through  the 
Erie  canal  down  to  New  York,  to  be  shipped  through  an  American  port. 

Mr.  Enderby:  That  depends  upon  the  cost  of  moving  that  grain,  and  we 
will  have  to  be  content  to  compete  with  them  in  the  matter  of  rates. 

Hon.  Mr.  Ballantyne:  Is  it  not  a fact  that  the  terminal  facilities  at  Mont- 
real, including  the  unloading  from  the  lake  vessel,  putting  the  grain  into  the 
elevator  and  from  there  into  the  ocean  ships,  costs  less  than  the  facilities  at 
the  port  of  New  York? 

Mr.  Enderby:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Ballantyne:  New  York  has  not  got  the  system  that  the  port  of 
Montreal  has. 

Mr.  Enderby:  I am  not  intimately  familiar  with  the  New  York  system, 
but  most  of  their  grain  is  transferred  from  the  elevators  to  floating  boxes,  as 
they  are  known,  and  then  transferred  to  the  ocean  steamers  from  those  boxes, 
a more  costly  operation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Griesbach:  Isn’t  the  preference  that  resulted  from  the  Imperial 
Conference  a factor  that  tends  to  deflect  the  business  to  our  channels? 

Mr.  Enderby:  Yes.  The  grain  that  is  intended  to  be  moved  from  the  head 
of  the  lakes  into  Great  Britain  must  travel,  as  we  understand  it  under  the 
present  ruling,  through  an  all-Canadian  route. 

The  Chairman:  That  affects  only  grain  that  is  going  to  a part  of  the 

Empire. 

Mr.  Enderby:  Yes.  • 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Meighen:  The  question  that  Senator  Graham  put  to  you, 
Mr.  Enderby,  was  tremendously  important  and  I am  not  quite  clear  as  to  your 
answer.  Grain  men  at  Winnipeg,  the  Pool  for  example,  have  elevator  facilities 
themselves  at  Buffalo.  Now,  your  competitors  are  American  boats,  and  at 
present  they  can  take  that  grain  to  Buffalo  and  then  there  is  the  alternative 
of  shipping  via  Montreal  or  via  New  York.  Will  not  the  grain  firm  at  Winni- 
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peg  have  an  extra  inducement  to  use  the  New  York  route  rather  than  the  Cana- 
dian, if  the  transhipment  privilege  is  not  there? 

Mr.  Enderby:  We  do  not  think  so. 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Meighen:  It  stands  to  reason  that  it  would  be  so,  and 

I should  like  to  have  that  fully  answered. 

Mr.  Enderby:  I am  not  trying  to  evade  the  question  in  any  way. 

Hon.  Mr.  Foster:  That  very  point  is  very  important  to  this  Committee,  and 
we  want  an  enlargement  of  your  ideas. 

Mr.  Enderby:  Perhaps  I have  not  got  the  question  very  clear. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dandurand:  The  American  who  is  carrying  Canadian  grain 

on  an  American  bottom  to  Buffalo,  in  order  to  continue  it  to  Montreal  must 
tranship  it  to  a Canadian  boat.  Thus  he  loses  the  advantage  of  that  freight 
from  Buffalo  to  Montreal.  But  instead  of  doing  that  will  he  not  be  tempted 
to  divert  towards  the  American  Atlantic  ports? 

Hon.  Mr.  Ballantyne:  Grain  will  always  be  shipped  by  the  cheapest 

route,  and  while  I am  not  a transportation  man  I am  pretty  firmly  convinced 
that  a through  rate  via  the  port  of  Montreal  would  be  lower  than  via  the  port 
of  New  York. 

Mr.  Enderby:  As  1 understand  Senator  Meighen’s  question,  he  said  that 

a grain  shipper  putting  his  grain  into  Buffalo  can  ship  it  to  Montreal  or  to 
New  York. 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Meighen:  Yes,  he  has  those  alternatives. 

Mr.  Enderby:  Yes,  under  the  present  system.  If  we  force  him  to  bring  it 
to  Port  Colborne,  say,  he  cannot  ship  it  to  Buffalo. 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Graham:  He  cannot  bring  it  to  Port  Colborne.  That 

would  be  coasting. 

Mr.  Enderby:  No.  We,  in  theory,  deprive  him  of  the  alternative  of  either 

Montreal  or  New  York,  if  we  close  Buffalo  to  him.  We  do  not  agree  with 
that  theory.  If  the  grain  is  going  to  the  world’s  markets,  that  is  its  ultimate 
destination — Great  Britain  or  the  Mediterranean.  If  it  is  at  Buffalo  it  can  go 
on  down  to  Montreal;  if  it  is  at  Buffalo  it  can  go  to  New  York,  under  the 
present  circumstances.  Under  the  change  in  the  coasting  law  it  would  go  to  a 
Canadian  transfer  point,  and  the  grain  would  reach  its  same  ultimate  destin- 
ation, on  account  of  freight  rates  on  the  all-Canadian  route,  and  we  must  be 
in  competition  with  the  other  routes  or  we  would  not  get  the  business. 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Graham:  We  can  shut  out  Port  Colborne  for  the  American 
shipper,  because  he  cannot  unload  there.  If  he  unloads  at  Buffalo,  under  the  new 
Act  he  cannot  take  it  to  Montreal. 

Mr.  Enderby:  Correct. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dandurand:  In  an  American  bottom. 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Graham:  But  the  same  American  ship  cannot  take  it  to 

Montreal.  Under  the  new  Act  he  will  be  compelled  to  give  up  the  handling  of 
that  grain  through  a Canadian  port,  but  he  would  have  to  divert  his  attention 
to  the  American  port.  Is  not  that  an  encouragement  to  him  to  set  up  machinery 
that  will  be  able  to  take  care  of  his  cargo  at  Buffalo,  and  to  export  it  through 
an  American  source?  Might  it  be  an  incentive  to  him  to  do  that? 

Mr.  Enderby:  We  do  not  see  it  that  way;  we  see  it  more  as  an  incentive 

to  him  to  own  a Canadian  ship. 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Meighen:  But  he  cannot  own  a Canadian  ship. 

Mr.  Enderby:  He  can  at  present. 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Meighen:  But  not  under  this  law. 

Mr.  Enderby:  No,  sir. 
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Right  Hon.  Mr.  Meighen:  Then  Senator  Graham’s  point  would  stand. 

He  is  making  his  deal  at  Winnipeg.  Isn’t  he  going  to  make  some  concession  in 
order  to  ship  that  grain  out  via  New  York,  for  the  reason  that  he  has  got 
to  give  it  up  at  Buffalo  anyway,  whereas  before  he  did  not  have  to  do  so? 

Mr.  Enderby:  The  temptation  to  do  so  would  be  there. 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Graham:  The  incentive. 

Mr.  Enderby:  The  incentive,  especially  if  he  has  an  American  elevator 

at  Buffalo. 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Meighen:  Yes.  That  is  what  we  are  afraid  of.  That  is  the 
only  feature  that  seems  to  me  a little  difficult. 

Hon.  Mr.  Foster:  He  says  they  are  not  afraid  of  it. 

Mr.  Enderby:  If  there  is  any  thought  that  by  this  coasting  law  the  move- 
ment to  Buffalo,  and  from  there  down  the  barge  canal,  to  the  markets  of  the 
world,  is  to  be  in  any  way  closed  down  or  made  smaller,  that  is  not  the  case. 
The  Canadian  boat  can  carry  grain  into  Buffalo  just  the  same  as  an  American 
boat  can. 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Graham:  But  the  Canadian  boat  can  take  it  to  Montreal. 
The  American  boat  cannot. 

Hon.  Mr.  Ballantyne:  But  shipping  by  New  York  is  vastly  more  costly, 
and  it  is  the  through  rate  that  counts. 

Mr.  Enderby:  It  is  the  through  rate  that  governs. 

Hon.  Mr.  Beaubien:  When  a man  ships  his  wheat  from  the  head  of  the 
lakes,  he  knows  exactly  how  much  the  freight  will  cost,  either  by  American  or 
Canadian  ports. 

Mr.  Enderby:  He  does.  He  has  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Beaubien  : Therefore  he  can  choose  at  that  moment — if  he  knows 
exactly  what  the  freight  will  be  by  Buffalo,  or  by  a Canadian  port — and  send 
bis  wheat  by  the  cheapest  route?  Is  that  right? 

Mr.  Enderby:  And  that  is  what  he  does. 

Hon.  Mr.  Beaubien:  Therefore  he  is  not  deprived  of  the  choice  of  either 
route? 


Mr.  Enderby:  Not  in  any  way. 

Hon.  Mr.  Griesbach:  Under  the  British  customs  regulations,  does  he  not 
have  to  provide  by  the  documentation,  for  through  shipment,  in  order  to  get 
the  six- cent  preference  in  England? 

Mr.  Enderby:  He  must  prove  that  when  the  grain  leaves  the  head  of  the 
lakes  it  is  destined  to  a definite  and  specific  address  in  Great  Britain. 

Hon.  Mr.  Griesbach:  If  it  is  transhipped,  that  proof  is  lost. 

Mr.  Enderby:  If  it  is  transhipped  at  Buffalo — at  an  American  portr— that 
proof  is  lost;  but  if  it  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Canadian  Government,  of 
the  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners,  the  proof  can  be  maintained. 


Isn’t  that  going  to  be  a very  large  factor  in  deciding 


Hon.  Mr.  Griesbach: 
which  route  he  will  take? 

The  Chairman:  Just  for  Empire  grain. 

Hon.  Mr.  Griesbach  : That  amounts  to  fifty-four  millions  in  itself,  to  say 
nothing  of  their  exports  in  England. 

Mr.  Enderby:  The  fifty-four  million  figure  that  you  mention  is  not  the 
amount  that  goes  out  through  the  Buffalo  gateway. 

Hon.  Mr.  Griesbach:  That  is  what  the  British  import. 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Meighen:  But  only  part  of  that  goes  by  Buffalo. 

, T''  Endeeby:  About  fifteen  million  is  the  average  figure  that  has  gone 
out  through  Buffalo  over  five  years. 
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Right  Hon.  Mr.  Graham:  I imagine  that  the  reason  the  Wheat  Pool  has 
an  elevator  at  Buffalo,  or  that  they  erected  one  there,  was  to  enable  them  to 
take  advantage  of  competition  between  Canadian  and  American  ships.  There 
was  competition  on  the  grain  that  went  through  to  Montreal.  Under  the  new 
Act  that  competition  will  be  cut  off  after  you  get  to  Buffalo. 

Mr.  Enderby:  I think  the  Grain  Pool  executive  had  in  mind  the  idea  that 
with  an  elevator  at  Buffalo  they  would  have  a reservoir  of  grain  which  might  be 
shipped  out  during  the  winter,  over  the  American  railroads  from  Buffalo  to 
New  York,  in  competition  with  the  Canadian  grain  going  over  the  Canadian  rail- 
roads from  Georgian  Bay  to  Halifax  and  Saint  John. 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Meighen:  They  will  have  that  still. 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Graham:  That  undoubtedly  was  a large  factor. 

Mr.  Enderby:  I think  it  had  a greater  bearing  on  the  situation  than  the 
water  transportation. 

The  Chairman  : That  will  still  exist. 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Graham:  I have  always  wondered  why  they  needed  the 
elevator  in  Buffalo  when  we  were  enlarging  the  elevator  at  Port  Colborne. 

Mr.  Enderby:  I think  the  traffic  during  the  winter,  when  the  lakes  were 
closed  with  ice,  had,  perhaps,  a large  bearing  on  the  establishment  of  that  eleva- 
tor at  Buffalo. 

Hon.  Mr.  McLennan:  How  great  an  element  is  the  wider  range  of  choice 
of  European  ports  at  New  York?  The  shipper  would  have  a greater  choice  in 
shipping  from  New  York  than  he  would  in  shipping  from  our  own  Canadian 
ports. 

Mr.  Enderby:  A very  much  greater  choice. 

Hon.  Mr.  McLennan:  Is  that  a factor? 

Mr.  Enderby:  It  is.  But  the  Act  as  drafted  would  have  no  effect  on  that 
business  whatever. 

Hon.  Mr.  McRae:  I think  it  would  be  helpful  if  we  could  have  a schedule 
showing  the  grain  tonnage  available  for  this  lake  coastwise  business  each  year, 
for  the  last  ten  years.  It  has  been  represented  that  a certain  percentage  of  the 
tonnage  was  lying  idle.  I think  if  we  had  a statement  showing  the  amount  of 
shipping  tonnage  available,  it  would  be  useful. 

Mr.  Enderby:  We  would  be  very  glad  to  compile  such  a statement  and 
submit  it  to  the  Committee  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

Hon.  Mr.  Griesbach:  Could  you  put  into  that  schedule  the  freight  rates 
charged  during  the  last  ten  years? 

Mr.  Enderby  : I should  be  very  glad  to  do  that,  but  those  freight  rates  are 
on  file  with  the  Bureau  of  Statistics. 

Hon.  Mr.  Griesbach:  I am  suggesting  that  we  should  have  them  all  in  one 
spot. 

Mr.  Enderby:  We  will  be  very  glad  to  do  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Horsey:  I cannot  yet  quite  understand  the  argument  that  the 

cost  of  building  ships,  no  matter  how  high  it  may  be,  is  not  a factor  in  any  way 
in  fixing  the  freight  rates  for  carriage. 

The  Chairman:  That  has  been  answered. 

Hon.  Mr.  Horsey:  It  seems  to  me  that  if  cheaply  built  British  ships  are 

excluded,  the  argument  is  still  that  the  competitive  routes  are  open,  but  they 
are  open  to  the  high-costing  ships,  and  therefore  it  seems  to  me  that  would 
come  into  consideration  in  fixing  the  rates. 

Hon.  Mr.  Casgrain  : Those  British  ships  cost  almost  twice  as  much  as  the 
lakers. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Horsey:  That  is  not  the  argument  used  here  to-day. 

The  Chairman:  In  other  words,  you  think  the  capital  investment  has 

something  to  do  with  the  cost  of  carrying  freight? 

Hon.  Mr.  Horsey:  Yes. 

The  Chairman:  Mr.  Smith’s  answer  was  that  it  is  controlled  entirely 

by  competition.  Mr.  Enderby  can  answer  again. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  You  made  the  same  statement,  Mr.  Enderby? — A.  I did,  sir.  No 
matter  what  the  cost  of  the  ship  is,  the  freight  rates  secured  by  that  ship  are 
not  based  on  the  capital  cost,  but  on  the  rate  it  can  secure  in  competition  with 
others  on  the  same  route  or  competitive  routes. 


By  Right  Hon.  Mr.  Meighen: 

Q.  Do  you  put  it  .this  way,.  Mr.  Enderby:  That  the  real  competition  is 
the  Buffalo  route  and  American  ships,  and  that  the  cost  of  our  ships  would 
have  no  relation  whatever  to  the  freight  they  could  carry,  because  if  we  in- 
creased the  cost  the  American  cost  would  be  just  the  same  as  before,  the  com- 
petition would  be  just  the  same,  and  the  demand  for  freight  the  same? — A. 
Exactly,  sir. 

By  Hon.  Mr.  Dandurand: 

Q.  Although  the  American  cost  would  be  higher? — A.  No. 

Q.  I mean  in  shipbuilding. 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Meighen:  It  is  higher  now,  but  we  would  not  affect  the 

American  cost. 


The  Chairman:  You  have  three  factors:  The  American  cost,  which  is 

$3  a gross  ton  more  than  the  Canadian,  the  English  cost,  which  is  $50  a ton 
gross  less,  and  the  Canadian  cost,  which  comes  in  between  the  other  two.  If 
your  argument  is  correct  you  would  have  three  different  rates.  The  fact  is  the 
competitive  routes  equalize  the  cost. 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Graham:  It  depends  largely  on  the  friendliness  of  the 

competition. 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Meighen:  Very  much. 

Hon.  Mr.  Horsey:  The  British  ship  is  the  cheapest  ship,  and  you  have 

two  higher  cost  ships. 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Meighen:  But  you  have  American  competition,  which  is 

not  affected  by  anything  we  do  with  regard  to  the  cost  of  the  British  ship. 

Hon.  Mr.  Casgrain:  You  cannot  compare  our  ships  with  the  British  ships. 
They  are  made  to  go  on  the  ocean  and  they  cost  at  least  one-third  more  than  the 
lakers. 


By  Hon.  Mr.  Beaubien : 

Q.  Mr.  Enderby,  you  said  a moment  ago  in  reference  to  the  cost  of  ships 
that  you  had  added  to  your  fleet  twelve  Canadian  built  ships  and  two  British 
built  ships.  Will  you  tell  me  whether  the  twelve  Canadian  built  ships  were 
built  in  your  yards,  or  in  other  Canadian  yards? — A.  The  twelve  ships  were 
built  in  the  company’s  own  yards.  In  some  cases  the  engines  and  boilers  were 
built  in  Canada  and  in  the  earlier  cases  the  engines  and  boilers  were  built  in 
Great  Britain. 


The  Chairman:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Enderby. 

We  have  one  more  witness,  Mr.  Keefer.  I think  you  are  representing  the 
Patterson  Steamships  Limited. 
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F.  Hugh  Keefer,  Ottawa  (representing  Patterson  Steamships  Limited): 
I can  only  go  over  what  Mr.  Enderby  has  already  stated. 

By  Hon.  Mr.  Beaubien: 

Q.  You  corroborate  his  evidence? — A.  Entirely.  I may  add  this  regarding 
the  Buffalo  route.  All  we  are  asking  for  is  that  a Canadian  ship  be  used  to  the 
Buffalo  port.  At  Buffalo  they  can  do  anything  they  like.  They  can  send  their 
grain  to  Montreal,  New  York  or  to  any  other  part. 

By  Hon.  Mr.  McLennan: 

Q.  If  you  have  the  traffic  across  the  lakes  you  would  be  satisfied? — A.  Yes. 

By  Hon.  Mr.  McRae : 

Q.  I think  it  would  be  interesting  to  the  Committee  to  know  how  many 
Canadian  built  ships  the  Patterson  Company  operate,  and  how  they  acquired 
their  fleet,  having  regard  particularly  to  Canadian  shipyards. 

The  Chairman:  Mr.  Keefer  has  already  submitted  a statement.  You  will 

find  it  in  your  files. 

By  Hon.  Mr.  McRae: 

Q.  I should  like  to  ask  Mr.  Keefer  how  many  boats  the  Patterson  Company 
have,  how  many  were  built  in  Canada  or  are  of  Canadian  registry,  and  how 
many  were  purchased  of  British  registry.  I should  also  like  to  get  his  ideas 
on  the  questions  that  have  been  brought  up  in  connection  with  Mr.  Enderby’s 
evidence,  having  regard  particularly  to  our  shipbuilding  and  the  building  up  of 
our  fleets. — A.  The  Patterson  fleet  have  twenty  lower  lakers,  as  we  call  them, 
all  built  in  England,  and  the  upper  lakers  were  built  in  the  United  'States. 

Q.  How  many  are  there  in  each  fleet? — A.  I think  there  are  just  nine  upper 
lakers  and  twenty  lower  lakers  of  the  Patterson  fleet. 

Q.  You  have  no  all-Canadian  built  boats? — A.  No. 

By  Hon.  Mr.  Casgrain: 

Q.  Fourteen-foot  and  twenty-foot  boats? — A.  Yes,  upper  lakers  and  lower 
lakers,  as  we  define  them. 

By  Right  Hon.  Meighen: 

Q.  As  a shipper  have  you  any  objection  to  the  imposition  of  a duty  upon 
British  built  ships  entering  Canadian  coastwise  traffic? — A.  No,  I am  quite  in 
favour  of  it. 

Q.  Then  you  would  prefer  your  policy  of  buy  Canadian? — A.  Exactly. 

By  Hon.  Mr.  McLennan: 

Q.  What  is  the  difference  between  an  upper  laker  and  a lower  laker? — 
A.  Their  size  and  draught. 

Hon.  Mr.  Casgrain:  Fourteen  feet  and  twenty  feet. 

The  Chairman:  One  at  a time,  gentlemen,  please.  We  cannot  keep  the 
record  correct  if  everybody  joins  in  the  discussion. 

By  Hon.  Mr.  McLennan: 

Q.  Will  Mr.  Keefer  kindly  repeat  what  he  said  just  now  about  the  important 
thing  to  the  Canadian  shipping  industry  being  the  upper  lake  trade,  rather  than 
from  Buffalo  eastward. — A.  Yes,  regarding  the  movement  of  grain  through  the 
port  of  Buffalo  and  the  allegations  that  that  grain  wrnuld  have  to  go  out  by 
American  seaboard  ports.  If  the  grain  is  transported  to  Buffalo  in  Canadian 
or  British  boats,  as  we  call  them,  they  can  ship  out  of  Buffalo  any  way  they 
desire,  by  New  York,  Montreal,  or  whatever  other  route  is  best  available.  All 
we  ask  is  that  all  that  grain  be  carried  to  Buffalo  in  Canadian  boats,  if  they 
are  going  to  use  the  Canadian  route. 
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By  Right  Hon.  Mr.  Graham : 

Q That  sounds  reasonable,  but  that  shuts  off  the  competition  that  the  west- 
ern farmer  hopes  to  have  by  American  bottoms  through  Buffalo— A.  There 
would  be  nothing  to  prevent  the  traffic  going  via  New  York,  but  if  the  move- 
ment is  to  Montreal  we  think  it  should  be  by  Canadian  ships. 

By  Hon.  Mr.  Casgrain: 

Q.  Take  a laker  such  as  the  John  M.  Lemoine,  if  that  ship  were  made  in 
England  and  you  tried  to  bring  her  out  here,  would  she  not  break  up  coming 

out? A.  I don’t  think  they  could  build  them  there  and  bring  them  through 

the  canals. 

By  Hon.  Mr.  McRae: 

Q.  Can  Mr.  Keefer  tell  us  something  about  the  Matthews  fleet?  There  is 
nobody  here  representing  that  concern,  and  its  fleet  is  important.  I have  in 
mTnd  we  should  determine  what  part  our  Canadian  shipbuilding  is  able  to  do 
with  respect  to  our  ships  that  we  may  expect  to  continue  in  the  coastwise  trade. — 
A.  The  Matthews  fleet — I think  Mr.  Enderby  probably  knows  more  than  I do 
about  .it.  Its  recent  upper  lakers  were  built  in  Canadian  yards.  They  bought 
their  lower  lakers  from  British  yards.  That  is  the  same  as  the  practice  of  all 
the  lower  lake  fleets,  except  the  ships  Mr.  Enderby  had  built.  I think  the 
Matthews  fleet  did  buy  a couple  of  American  bottoms,  but  I am  not  certain. 
Mr.  Enderby  would  know  about  that. 

The  Chairman:  I would  like  Mr.  Enderby  to  give  us  that  information. 

Air.  Enderby:  Mr.  Chairman  and  honourable  gentlemen,  I know  that  the 
major  ships  of  the  Matthews  fleet,  two  ships,  were  built  in  Canadian  yards.  Air. 
Smith  here  built  one  at  Port  Arthur,  and,  I think  the  other  one  at  Collingwood. 
As  to  their  policy  on  the  lower  lakes  fleet,  I do  not  recall  the  building  of  any 
of  those  ships  in  Canadian  yards.  I think  they  were  built  in  Great  Britain 
and  brought  over  to  Canada.  That  is  the  extent  of  my  knowledge  of  the 
Matthews  fleet. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dandurand:  Mr.  Keefer,  under  the  present  Act  and  under  this 
Bill  the  Pool  can  send  their  grain  from  Winnipeg  or  Fort  William  in  an 
American  bottom  to  their  elevator  in  Buffalo.  Now,  when  the  grain  is  in  that 
elevator  in  Buffalo,  hasn’t  the  owner  the  right  to  ship  it  by  a Canadian  boat  to 
Montreal? 

Mr.  Keefer:  I doubt  if  he  would,  under  the  new  Act.  If  the  grain  is  to 
go  to  Montreal,  both  legs  of  the  movement  must  be  in  a British  boat.  If  the 
Pool  move  their  grain  to  Buffalo  in  an  American  boat,  I do  not  think  they 
could  safely  move  it  to  Montreal. 

Hon.  Mr.  Griesbach:  In  an  American  boat? 

Mr.  Keefer:  In  any  kind  of  boat.  That  is  under  the  new  Act. 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Meighen:  Do  you  say,  Mr.  Keefer,  that  if  a company 
in  Winnipeg  ships  its  grain  in  an  American  bottom  to  Buffalo,  that  then  it 
cannot  reship  that  grain  in  a Canadian  bottom  to  Alontreal? 

Mr.  Keefer:  Yes. 

Right  Hon.  Air.  Meigfien:  I did  not  understand  that  to  be  Air.  Enderby’s 
interpretation.  He  said  they  would  still  have  the  alternative  of  sending  it 
through  the  Canadian  port,  but  they  would  have  to  use  a Canadian  bottom. 

Air.  Keefer:  If  they  used  an  American  button  on  the  first  leg,  I do  not 
think,  under  the  definition  of  the  coasting  law  in  Bill  J,  that  they  could. 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Meighen:  Is  it  not  pretty  serious,  if  they  use  an  American 
bottom  to  Buffalo  that  they  then  have  to  ship  via  New  York? 

Air.  Keefer:  That  is  what  we  wish  to  stop. 
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Right  Hon.  Mr.  Metghen  : If  your  interpretation  of  that  Act  is  right,  once 
the  grain  has  reached  Buffalo  in  an  American  bottom  it  has  got  to  go  out  through 
New  York? 

Mr.  Keefer:  Yes. 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Meighen:  That  is  pretty  serious. 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Graham  : Isn’t  it  the  shipping  that  is  coasting  and  not  the 
grain? 

Mr.  Keefer:  Yes. 

Hon.  Air.  Griesbach:  I see  no  objection  to  a Canadian  ship  carrying  it  to 
Montreal. 

Mr.  Keefer:  If  it  is  to  travel  an  all-Canadian  route,  it  has  to  go  in  British 
ships  all  the  way. 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Meighen:  Is  that  your  view,  Air.  Enderby? 

Air.  Enderby:  Yes,  sir.  If  it  is  going  to  move  from  Fort  William  out  of 
Montreal  eventually,  under  this  mew  Act  it  must  travel  all  the  way  in  Canadian 
bottoms. 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Meighen:  Is  it  a fact  that  some  grain  that  is  shipped  to 
Buffalo  goes  no  farther,  or  is  every  shipment  to  Buffalo  a through  shipment? 

Mr.  Enderby:  No,  sir,  they  are  not  all  through  shipments.  In  some  cases 
the  grain  is  consigned  and  destined  to  Buffalo  for  furtherance  as  the  owner  or 
shipper  sees  fit, 

Hon.  Mr.  Dandurand:  Are^  you  referring,  Air.  Keefer,  to  grain  that  is 
shipped  under  the  preference  of  six  cents  a bushel? 

Air.  Keefer:  The  grain  that  goes  to  Great  Britain  under  that  preference 
must  move  all  the  way  via  the  Canadian  route  and  not  even  touch  Buffalo,  as 
we  understand  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Beaubien:  Could  you  not  ship  in  this  way?  Supposing  you  ship 
grain  from  the  head  of  the  lakes  by  an  American  boat  to  Buffalo  and  put  it  in 
the  elevator  there,  could  you  not  make  a second  shipment,  that  is  from  the 
elevator  in  Buffalo  to  Alontreal,  by  a Canadian  boat? 

Mr.  Enderby:  That  would  be  a breach  of  the  coasting  law,  as  it  is  drafted 

now. 

Hon.  Mr.  Beaubien:  They  would  be  two  different  shipments.  Suppose 
grain  was  shipped  this  season  from  the  head  of  the  lakes  by  an  American  bottom 
to  Buffalo  and  stood  in  the  elevator  there  all  winter.  Next  year  could  you  not 
take  that  grain  and  ship  it  from  Buffalo  to  Alontreal  on  a Canadian  boat? 

Mr.  Enderby:  As  two  separate  shipments,  I think  that  could  be  done. 

Hon.  Mr.  Beaubien:  But  the  time  is  no  factor.  Why  can  you  not  ship  it 
on  the  first  leg  directly  to  Buffalo,  and  then  make  a second  shipment  from 
Buffalo  to  Montreal? 

Mr.  Enderby:  Apparently  it  depends  upon  whether  the  grain  has  been 
entered  in  the  United  States  or  is  in  bond. 

Hon.  Air.  Beaubiein:  Can  it  be  kept  in  bond  for  a while? 

Air.  Enderby:  Yes,  but  then  it  is  in  transit,  and  if  it  is  in  transit  between 
two  Canadian  ports  it  cannot  touch  an  American  port. 

Hon,  Mr.  Casgrain:  In  subsection  (12)  of  section  3,  the  interpretation 
.section,  “ coasting  trade  of  Canada”  is  denned  this  way: — 

“ Coasting  trade  of  Canada  ” means  the  transportation  by  water  or 
by  land  and  water  of  goods  or  passengers  from  one  place  in  Canada  to 
the  same  or  another  place  in  Canada,  whether  or  not  such  transportation 
is  direct  or  via  a foreign  port,  outside  of  Canada  and  includes  any  part 
of  such  transportation. 
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Right  Hon.  Mr.  Meighen:  The  test  is  if  it  is  entered  into  the  United  States 
or  whether  it  is  there  in  bond. 

Hon.  Mr.  Griesbach:  It  is  still  in  transit  if  in  bond. 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Meighen:  If  it  is  shipped  by  an  American  boat  and  is  in 
bond  in  the  United  States  it  cannot  be  transhipped  again  in  a Canadian  bottom 
to  a Canadian  port. 

Hon.  Mr.  Casgrain:  It  cannot  be  shipped  that  way  if  it  is  to  get  the 
advantage  of  the  six  cents  preference. 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Meighen:  The  result  will  be  that  the  shipment  in  bond 
via  Buffalo  will  be  stopped  as  regards  American  boats  and  will  be  confined  to 
Canadian  boats. 

Mr.  Keefer:  What  you  are  seeking  to  put  into  the  present  law  is  the  same 
as  the  American  law  is  now.  Even  under  the  old  law  as  it  has  stood  for  some 
time,  we  have  the  opinion  of  the  Department  of  Justice  that  the  method  that 
has  been  used  of  shipping  to  Buffalo  in  American  bottoms  and  from  Buffalo  to 
Montreal,  is  illegal. 

Hon.  Mr.  Beaubien:  From  Buffalo  in  Canadian  bottoms? 

Mr.  Keefer:  In  Canadian  or  American  bottoms.  But  the  Act  was  probably 
a little  lacking  in  the  machinery  to  enforce  it.  The  new  Act  will  have  penalties 
levied  on  a tonnage  basis,  and  forfeiture  of  cargoes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Beique:  Under  the  treaty  that  has  been  in  existence  with  the 
United  States,  the  United  States  vessels  have  equal  rights  with  Canada  to  navi- 
gate on  the  St.  Lawrence.  I do  not  understand  that  because  a vessel  would 
be  coming  from  Buffalo  there  would  be  any  impediment. 

Right  Hon.  Air.  Meighen:  That  is  subject  to  the  coasting  laws  of  each 

country,  Senator  Beique. 

Hon.  Mr.  Beique:  But  the  treaty  is  general. 

Right  Hon  Mr.  AIeighen:  Yes,  I know.  If  you  are  right,  it  is  for  us  to 
enforce  this  coasting  law,  which,  Air.  Keefer  says,  has  always  been  the  law, 
though  it  has  not  been  enforced.  If  you  are  right  that  constituted  a violation 
of  equal  privileges  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  under  the  treaty  of  1909,  and  that 
treaty  has  been  violated  all  these  years  by  the  United  States,  because  they  have 
enjoyed  privileges  which  we  have  not  enjoyed  at  all.  They  have  forbidden 
our  vessels  to  carry  grain  from  Duluth  to  Port  Colborne,  and  then  from  Port 
Colborne  to  Buffalo;  but  they  have  had  that  privilege  themselves. 

Hon.  Air.  Beaubien:  Are  we  not  re-establishing  equality? 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Meighen:  Yes,  if  the  senator’s  idea  of  equality  is  right. 

Hon.  Mr.  McRae:  Am  I right  in  saying  that  these  American  ships  in  the 
Canadian  service  on  the  lakes  have  been  transferred  to  British  registry? 

Mr.  Keefer:  Yes,  and  those  that  are  privileged  to  engage  in  the  coasting 
trade  paid  duty. 

May  I read  the  American  definition  of  the  coasting  trade: — 

No  merchandize  shall  be  transported  by  water  under  penalty  of  for- 
feiture thereof  from  one  port  of  the  United  States  to  another  port  of  the 
United  States,  either  directly  or  via  a foreign  port,  or  for  any  part  of 
the  voyage,  in  any  other  vessel  than  a vessel  of  the  United  States. 

That  is  practically  the  wording  we  are  asking  for.  It  clarifies  the  condition 
which  existed.  When  the  present  coasting  law  definition,  as  it  appears  in  the 
old  Canada  Shipping  Act,  was  designed,  we  did  not  have  that  class  of  move- 
ment. 
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Gordon  P.  Campbell  (representing  the  Toronto  Elevators  Limited,  Sarnia 
Elevator  Company,  Limited,  Midland  Simcoe  Elevator  Co.  Ltd.,  The  Great 
Lakes  Elevator  Company,  Limited,  Collingwood  Terminals  Limited,  and  God- 
erich Elevator  and  Transit  Company,  Limited). 

Mr.  Chairman  and  honourable  gentlemen,  I represent  these  various  elevator 
companies  engaged  in  the  storing  and  transfer  business  in  the  Eastern  Division. 

The  Chairman:  In  a general  way,  are  you  opposing  anything  in  this  Bill. 

Mr.  Campbell:  No.  I am  in  favour  of  it,  Mr.  Chairman.  If  I may,  I will 
file  a brief,  which  may  be  of  assistance. 

MEMORANDUM  TO  THE  STANDING  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  SENATE 
ON  BANKING  AND  COMMERCE  IN  SUPPORT  OF  THE 
PROVISIONS  IN  BILL  “J”  CONCERNING  COASTING 
TRADE  IN  CANADA 

Presented  by  Gordon  P.  Campbell,  representing:  The  Toronto  Elevators  Lim- 
ited, Sarnia  Elevator  Company  Limited,  Midland  Simcoe  Elevator  Co. 
Ltd.,  The  Great  Lakes  Elevator  Company  Limited,  Collingwood  Termin- 
als Limited,  and  Goderich  Elevator  and  Transit  Co.,  Ltd. 

“1.  The  above-mentioned  elevators  urge  the  adoption  of  the  provisions  of 
Bill  “ J ” with  respect  to  the  coasting  trade  of  Canada  for  the  following 
reasons: — 

“1.  The  proposed  provisions  will  have  the  effect  of  diverting  a larger  volume 
of  grain  through  an  All-Canadian  Grain  Route  which  has  been  estab- 
lished by  the  expenditure  of  large  sums  of  money  by  the  Government 
of  Canada  and  private  interests: 

“(a)  During  recent  years  the  Government  of  Canada  has  expended  large 
sums  of  money  on  the  development  of  Canals,  Harbours,  and  other  facilities 
for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  water  route  from  the  head  of  the  lakes  to  sea- 
board. The  Government  and  private  interest  have  also  constructed  large  eleva- 
tors having  sufficient  capacity  to  store  and  handle  the  entire  Canadian  Grain 
Crop.  The  facilities  existing  in  Canada  are  equal  to  the  facilities  existing  in 
the  United  States.  A list  of  elevators  with  storage  capacities  operating  east  of 
Fort  William  and  Port  Arthur  is  set  forth  in  Schedule  VI  attached  hereto. 

“(b)  There  are  sufficient  British  ships  operating  on  the  inland  waters  to 
provide  transportation  of  all  Canadian  grain  shipped  through  Fort  William  and 
Port  Arthur.  The  total  wheat  carrying  capacity  of  Upper  Lake  Vessels  under 
present  draft  is  approximately  eleven  million  bushels  per  trip  and  under  normal 
draft  this  amount  would  be  increased  by  approximately  20  per  cent.  The  total 
wheat  carrying  capacity  of  canalers  under  present  draft  is  approximately  twelve 
million  bushels  per  trip  and  would  be  increased  under  normal  draft  approxi- 
mately 5 per  cent.  The  estimated  number  of  trips  for  Upper  Lake  Vessels 
during  the  average  Navigation  Season  between  Fort  William  and  Port  Col- 
bome  is  23,  and  the  estimated  number  of  trips  of  canalers  during  the  average 
navigation  season  between  Port  Colborne  and  Montreal  is  28. 

“ 2.  The  proposed  amendment  will  eliminate  the  existing  unfair  competition 
from  American  vessels. 

“ The  transportation  interests  have  met  with  unfair  competition  from 
American  vessels  for  a great  many  years  resulting  in  serious  losses  to  those 
engaged  in  this  business.  American  vessels  engaged  chiefly  in  the  transporta- 
tion of  coal  and  ore  in  the  United  States  coastwise  trade  only  carry  Canadian 
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grain  when  they  are  unable  to  obtain  cargoes  of  coal  and  ore  or  American 
grain.  In  consequence  the  rates  offered  by  these  vessels  are  not  fair  competi- 
tion rates,  but  distress  rates  when  cargoes  are  not  obtainable  in  their  own 
country. 

“ Canadian  vessels  are  not  permitted  to  engage  in  a similar  business  in  the 
United  States.  See  extracts  from  their  navigation  laws  set  forth  in  Schedule 
VII  attached  hereto. 

“ 3.  The  transportation  and  handling  of  Canadian  grain  is  principally 
dependent  on  Canadian  vessels  and  elevators  both  rendering  public 
service  entitled  to  the  support  and  assistance  usually  afforded  public 
services. 

“The  elevators  erected  by  the  Government  of  Canada  and  private  interests 
are  operated  as  public  elevators  and  render  a necessary  service  in  connection 
with  the  transportation  of  grain  from  the  head  of  the  Lakes  to  seaboard.  The 
companies  owning  and  operating  vessels  and  engaged  in  the  grain  trade  also 
render  a public  service  similar  in  character  to  that  rendered  by  railways  and 
other  transportation  facilities.  It  is  therefore  important  not  only  to _ the  grain 
interests,  but  to  the  public  of  Canada  that  all  factors  contributing  to  this 
service  be  free  from  unfair  competition  and  enabled  by  increased  business  to 
continue  to  render  efficient  service.  During  recent  years  these  interests  have 
been  subject  to  unfair  competition  from  American  vessels  and  a large  volume  of 
grain  has  been  shipped  through  United  States  channels,  resulting  in  severe  losses 
to  Canadian  interests.  With  increased  volume  the  Canadian  interests  can  suc- 
cessfully operate  without  in  any  way  increasing  the  cost  of  transportation.  An 
analysis  of  the  movement  of  grain  from  Fort  William  to  Port  Arthur  showing 
ports  of  destination  and  nationality  of  vessels  carrying  such  cargoes  is  set  forth 
in  Schedules  I,  II,  and  III. 

“ In  this  connection,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  Canadian  elevators  to  be 
benefited  include  the  Government  elevators  at  Port  Colborne  and  Prescott,  which 
are  especially  equipped  to  handle  transfer  business. 

“ 4.  These  provisions  will  have  the  effect  which  was  intended  by  previous 
legislation,  the  language  of  which  was  insufjient  to  effect  its  intent. 

“ The  previous  Legislature  intended  to  prohibit  American  vessels  from 
engaging  in  the  coastwise  trade  of  Canada.  It  failed  to  do  so  because  of 
defective  language.  The  defect  was  not  discovered  until  1924  when  after  a 
complaint  to  the  Commissioner  of  Customs  referred  to  the  Deputy  Minister  of 
Justice,  afterwards  Mr.  Justice  Newcombe  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada, 
the  following  statement  of  the  position  was  made  by  the  Deputy  Minister: 

‘ With  further  reference  to  your  letter  of  the  31st  ultimo,  you  are 
advised  that  the  Deputy  Minister  of  Justice  is  of  opinion  that  the  carry- 
ing from  Fort  William  and  Port  Arthur  to  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  in  United  States 
vessels,  of  grain  destined  for  Montreal,  which  is  unloaded  into  elevators 
at  Buffalo  and  reshipped  in  other  vessels  of  Canadian  or  United  States 
registry  capable  of  passing  through  the  canals  en  route  to  Montreal,  is  a 
clear  evasion  of  Section  865  of  the  Canada  Shipping  Act,  which  provided 
that  “ no  goods  or  passengers  shall  be  carried  by  water,  from  one  part 
of  Canada,  to  another,  except  in  British  ships  The  Deputy  Minister 
is,  however,  of  opinion  that  the  language  of  the  statute  is  not  adequate 
to  render  the  master  of  a vessel  discharging  at  Buffalo  liable  to  penalty 
or  the  goods  being  discharged  there  for  transhipment  to  Montreal  subject 
to  forfeiture/ 
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“ 5.  The  increased  volume  of  grain  transportation  business  over  the  all- 
Canadian  route  will  directly  benefit  the  Canadian  people  as  a whole 
by  the  employment  of  large  numbers  of  workmen. 

“(2)  The  above-named  elevators  advance  the  following  answers  to  objec- 
tions which  have  been  raised  to  the  proposed  provisions: — - 

“1.  To  the  objection  that  shipments  through  Buffalo,  an  essential  grain 
route,  will  be  adversely  affected: 

While  it  is  conceded  that  this  Is  an  important  grain  route,  it  is  not  essential, 
and  the  shipment  through  Buffalo  .can  be  maintained  to  whatever  extent  is 
necessary  by  transportation  in  British  ships. 

The  carriage  of  grain  through  Buffalo  by  American  vessels  where  such 
grain  is  to  be  shipped  from  New  York  or  American  seaboard  ports  will  not  be 
affected,  by  the  proposed  provisions. 

“ 2.  To  the  objection  that  the  elimination  of  American  competition  in  Cana- 
dian coastwise  trade  will  result  in  an  increase  in  rates: 

“(a)  There  is  a sufficient  surplus  of  British  tonnage  to  ensure  sufficient 
competition  to  control  rates; 

“(b)  There  will  be  sufficient  inter-Canadian  competition; 

“(c)  There  will  be  sufficient  competition  by  American  interests  seeking 
shipments  from  Fort  William  via  Buffalo  for  export  from  New  York  and 
American  seaboard  ports; 

“(d)  There  will  be  sufficient  competition  by  the  interests  controlling  ship- 
ment via  Vancouver; 

“(e)  The  legislature  has  control  over  storage,  handling  and  transportation 
rates  in  respect  to  grain  shipments,  and  the  Canadian  Government  owns  and 
operates  elevators  at  such  strategic  points  as  Port  Colborne  and  Prescott.  This 
control  does  not  of  course  extend  to  competitive  American  trade  and  if  it  were 
not  for  the  transportation  facilities  provided  by  Canadian  interests,  the  rates 
in  American  vessels  would  be  substantially  higher  than  the  present  rates  charged 
by  Canadian  vessels. 

“3.  To  the  objection  that  grain  which  has  been  shipped  from  the  head  of 
the  Lakes  to  United  States  lake  ports  by  American  vessels  can  not  be  exported 
where  ocean  boat  movement  is  more  favourable  via  Montreal  than  via  United 
States  seaboard  ports. 

“ This  condition  will  not  arise  as  the  movement  to  the  United  States  lake 
ports  will  be  confined  to  Canadian  vessels  unless  the  grain  is  definitely  directed 
to  'an  American  export  route. 

“ A statement  of  the  transhipments  of  wheat  from  lake  ports  to  Montreal 
by  vessel  is  set  forth  in  the  schedule  attached  hereto  marked  IV,  and  it  will  be 
noted  what  a very  large  volume  of  grain  has  been  transhipped  from  Buffalo  to 
Montreal  during  that  period,  the  revenue  being  practically  wholly  received  by 
United  States  interests. 

“ It  will  also  be  noted  by  referring  to  Schedule  V attached  hereto  that 
between  1918  and  1931  approximately  44  per  cent  of  the  total  wheat  exports 
for  such  period  was  exported  through  United  States  ports. 
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SCHEDULE  I 


SHIPMENTS  OF  GRAIN  FROM  FORI  WILLIAM  AND  PORI  ARTHUR  TO  CANADIAN 
AND  UNITED  STATES  PORTS  BY  CANADIAN  AND  UNITED  STATES  VESSELS 


For  Crop  Year 

To  Canadian  Ports 

To  United  States  Ports 

In 

Canadian 

Vessels 

In  United 
States 
Vessels 

In 

Canadian 

Vessels 

In  United 
States 
Vessels 

1920-21  

Bushels 

99,131,244 

110,317,689 

134,796,030 

163,074,911 

120,847,519 

163,053,834 

122,284,479 

132,224,869 

159,936,339 

85,850,507 

119,604,569 

Bushels 

Bushels 

15,601,906 

15,759,645 

6,224,603 

13,256,306 

16,705,024 

12,126,748 

34,398,970 

28,187,979 

22,354,520 

10,407,374 

6,615,009 

Bushels 

62,077,734 

99,179,701 

132,184,307 

158,911,673 

90,075,128 

147,333,917 

121,804,396 

140,216,708 

168,007,876 

68,057,512 

95,061,067 

1921-22 

413,000 

596,512 

2,284,629 

3,456,540 

2,386,322 

4,035,854 

7,970,652 

19,791,244 

558,888 

259,300 

1922-23 

1923- 24  (11  Mos.) 

1924- 25 

1925-26 

1926-27 

1927-28 

1928-29  

1929-30  

1930-31 

1,411,121,990 

41,752,941 

41,752,941 

181,638,084 

1,282,910,109 

181,638,084 

1,452,874,931 

1,464,548,103 

Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics 

Agricultural  Branch — 1931 — p.  82 
Grain  Trade  of  Canada  Reports  1921-1931 


SCHEDULE  II 

LAKE  SHIPMENTS  FROM  FORT  WILLIAM  AND  PORT  ARTHUR  BY  NATIONALITY 


OF  VESSELS 

Crop  Year  Bushels 

1927- 28 — Approx.  Figures 

788  cargoes  in  Canadian  vessels 148, 187,360 

508  cargoes  in  United  States  vessels 150,412,848 

1928- 29— 

854  cargoes  Canadian  vessels 178 , 054 , 626 

627  cargoes  United  States  vessels 164,985,350 


1929-30— 

539  cargoes  Canadian  vessels 95, 076, 549 

230  cargoes  United  States  vessels 67,236,081 


162,312,630 

)— 31 — 

714  cargoes  Canadian  vessels 127,219,578 

320  cargoes  United  States  vessels 96,061,067 


223,280,635 

Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics 
Agricultural  Branch 
Grain  Trade  of  Canada  1931 — p.  81 

SCHEDULE  III 

TOTAL  GRAIN  SHIPMENTS  FROM  FORT  WILLIAM  AND  PORT  ARTHUR  BY 
NATIONALITY  OF  PORT  OF  DESTINATION 


1927-28— 

Canadian  ports 

United  States  ports 


Bushels 

140,195.521 

168,463,082 


1928-29— 

Canadian  ports 

United  States  ports, 


308,658,603 

180,255,333 

190,362,396 


370,617,724 
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1929-30— 

Canadian  ports 86,409,395 

United  Sta  tes  ports 78,511, 645 


164,921,040 

1930-31— 

Canadian  ports 119,863,869 

United  States  ports 102,821, 076 


222,684,945 

Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics 
Agricultural  Branch 

Grain  Trade  of  Canada  Reports  1931 — p.  82 


SCHEDULE  IV 

SHIPMENTS  OF  WHEAT  TRANSHIPPED  FROM  LAKE  PORTS  TO  MONTREAL  BY 

VESSEL 


Crop  Year  Ending  July  31 

From 
Canadian 
Lake  Ports 

From  Buffalo 

1923-24  

Bushels 

32,763  368 

29.606.166 
42,220,158 
32,649,992 
42,658,382 
33,665,103 
23,261,712 

39.934.166 

Bushels 

13,868  567 
10,795,666 
19,589,566 
24,767,467 
40,388,023 
39,621,267 
14,266,366 
17,894,967 

1924-25.  ...  

1925-26  

1926-27 

1927-28 

1928-29  

1929-30 

1930-31.  

275,333,343 

181,191,889 

Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics 
Agricultural  Branch 

Grain  Trade  of  Canada  Reports  1923-1931  pp.  12-15. 


SCHEDULE  V 

WHEAT  EXPORT  SHIPMENTS  OVERSEAS 


Crop  Year 

Eastern 

Canadian 

Ports 

United 

States 

Ports 

Total 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Bruhels 

1918-19 

35,292,000 

19,102,080 

54,394,080 

1919-20 

48,345,771 

13,023,281 

61,369,052 

1920-21 

32,767,225 

54,193,010 

86,960,235 

1921-22 

42,572,122 

100,009,466 

142,561,588 

1922-23 

86,874,671 

129,871,095 

216,745,766 

1923-24 

126,790,482 

141,079,337 

267,881,819 

1924-25 

68,715,446 

75,071,286 

143,766,732 

1925-26 

142,508,257 

122,584,780 

265,093,037 

1926-27 

132,166,033 

111,475,189 

243,641,222 

1927-28 

184,594,013 

95,541,047 

290,135,060 

1928-29 

229,952,210 

114,412,250 

344,364,460 

1929-30 

93,171,035 

55,288,905 

148,459,940 

1930-31 

148,620,371 

71,828,454 

220,448,825 

1,372,369,636 

1,103,680,180 

2,476,049,816 

Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics 

Agricultural  Branch — 1931 — p.  15 
Grain  Trade  of  Canada 
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CANADIAN  ELEVATORS  AND 


STORAGE  CAPACITY  EAST  OF  FORT  WILLIAM  AND 
PORT  ARTHUR 


Storage 

Capacity 


Elevators  on  Georgian  Bay  and  Lake  Huron — 

Goderich 

Sarnia 

Owen  Sound 

Collingwood 

Midland 

Tiffin 

Port  McNicoll 


Bushels 

3.600.000 

3.000. 000 

4.000. 000 

2.000. 000 
4,000,000 

5.500.000 
6,500,500 


Elevators  on  Lake  Erie — 
Port  Colborne 


28,600,500 

3,600,000 


Elevators  on  Lake  Ontario — 

Toronto 

Kingston 

Prescott 

East  of  Prescott — 

Montreal 

Halifax 

Saint  John 

West  Saint  John 

Sorel 


Buffalo — 

Twenty  elevators 

Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics 
Agricultural  Branch 
Grain  Trade  of  Canada 


2,000,000 

2,500,000 

3,000,000 


15,162,000 
2,100,000 
2,500,000 
500, 000 
2,000,000 


61,162,500 

42,973,000 


Schedule  YII 

Following  is  a quotation  from  the  United  States  laws  and  is  quoted  from  the 
Navigation  Laws  of  the  United  States  issued  by  the  Department  of  Commerce 
of  the  United  States: — 

“ Foreign  Vessels  Barred  from  Coasting  Trade 

“ No  merchandise  shall  be  transported  by  water  under  penalty  of  forfeit- 
ure thereof  from  one  port  of  the  United  States  to  another  port  of  the  United 
States,  either  directly  or  via  a foreign  port,  or  for  any  part  of  the  voyage,  in 
any  other  vessel  than  a vessel  of  the  United  States.  But  this  section  shall  not 
be  construed  to  prohibit  the  sailing  of  any  foreign  vessel  from  one  to  another 
port  of  the  United  States:  Provided,  that  no  merchandise  other  than  that 

imported  in  such  vessel  from  some  foreign  port  which  shall  not  have  been 
unladen  shall  be  carried  from  one  port  or  place  in  the  United  States  to  another. 
(R.S.  4347;  Feb.  15,  1893;  Feb.  17,  1898,  sec.  1.)” 

The  following  is  quoted  from  Section  27,  Merchants  Marine  Act,  1920: — 

“ Sec.  27.  That  no  merchandise  shall  be  transported  by  water,  or  by  land 
and  water,  on  penalty  of  forfeiture  thereof,  between  points  in  the  United  States, 
including  Districts,  Territories,  and  possessions  thereof  embraced  within  the 
coastwise  laws,  either  directly  or  via  a foreign  port,  or  for  any  part  of  the 
transportation  in  any  other  vessel  than  a vessel  built  in  and  documented  under 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  and  owned  by  persons  who  are  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  or  vessels  to  which  the  privilege  of  engaging  in  the  coastwise 
trade  is  extended  by  sections  18  or  22  of  this  Act:  Provided,  that  this  section 
shall  not  apply  to  merchandise  transported  between  points  within  the  contin- 
ental United  States,  excluding  Alaska,  over  through  routes  heretofore  or  here- 
after recognized  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for  which  routes  rate 
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tariffs  have  been  or  shall  hereafter  be  filed  with  said  commission  when  such 
routes  are  in  part  over  Canadian  rail  lines  and  their  own  or  other  connection 
water  facilities:  Provided  further,  that  this  section  shall  not  become  effective 

upon  the  Yukon  River  until  the  Alaska  Railroad  shall  be  completed  and  the 
Shipping  Board  shall  find  that  proper  facilities  will  be  furnished  for  trans- 
portation by  persons  citizens  of  the  United  States  for  properly  handling  the 
traffic.” 

The  following  is  from  the  Navigation  Laws  of  the  United  States  above- 
mentioned: — 

“ Vessels  registered  pursuant  to  law  and  no  others,  except  such  as  shall  be 
duly  qualified  according  to  law  for  carrying  on  the  coasting  or  fishing  trade, 
shall  be  deemed  vessels  of  the  United  States  and  entitled  to  the  benefits  and 
privileges  appertaining  to  such  vessels;  but  no  such  vessel  shall  enjoy  such 
benefits  and  privileges  longer  than  it  shall  continue  to  be  wholly  owned  by  a 
citizen  or  citizens  of  the  United  States  or  a corporation  created  under  the  laws 
of  any  of  the  States  thereof,  and  be  commanded  by  a citizen  of  the  United 
States.  And  all  the  officers  of  vessels  of  the  United  States  who  shall  have  charge 
of  a watch,  including  pilots,  shall  in  all  cases  be  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
(R.S.  4131;  May  28,  1896.  See  also  qualifications  of  officers,  p.  35).” 

“Sec.  2.  (a)  That  within  the  meaning  of  this  Act  no  corporation,  part- 
nership, or  association  shall  be  deemed  a citizen  of  the  United  States  unless  the 
controlling  interest  therein  is  owned  by  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and,  in 
the  case  of  a corporation,  unless  its  president,  and  managing  directors  are  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States,  and  the  corporation  itself  is  organized  under  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  or  of  a State,  Territory,  District,  or  possession  thereof,  but 
in  the  case  of  a corporation,  association,  or  partnership  operating  any  vessel 
in  the  coastwise  trade  the  amount  of  interest  required  to  be  owned  by  citizens 
of  the  United  States  shall  be  75  per  centum. 

“ (b)  The  controlling  interest  in  a corporation  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be 
owned  by  citizens  of  the  United  States  (a)  if  the  title  to  a majority  of  the 
stock  thereof  is  not  vested  in  such  citizens  free  from  any  trust  or  fiduciary 
obligation  in  favour  of  any  person  not  a citizen  of  the  United  States;  or  (b)  if 
the  majority  of  the  voting  power  in  such  corporation  is  not  vested  in  citizens 
of  the  United  States;  or  (c)  if  through  any  contract  or  understanding  it  is  so 
arranged  that  the  majority  of  the  voting  power  may  be  exercised,  directly  or 
indirectly,  in  behalf  of  any  person  who  is  not  a citizen  of  the  United  States; 
or  (d)  if  by  any  other  means  whatsoever  control  of  the  corporation  is  conferred 
upon  or  permitted  to  be  exercised  by  any  person  who  is  not  a citizen  of  the 
United  States. 

“ (c)  Seventy-five  per  centum  of  the  interest  in  a corporation  shall  not  be 
deemed  to  be  owned  by  citizens  of  the  United  States  (a)  if  the  title  to  75  per 
centum  of  its  stock  is  not  vested  in  such  citizens  free  from  any  trust  or  fiduciary 
obligation  in  favour  of  any  person  not  a citizen  of  the  United  States;  or  (b)  if 
75  per  centum  of  the  voting  power  in  such  corporation  is  not  vested  in  citizens 
of  the  United  States;  or  (c)  if,  through  any  contract  or  understanding  it  is  so 
arranged  that  more  than  25  per  centum  of  the  voting  power  in  such  corporation 
may  be  exercised,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  behalf  of  any  person  who  is  not  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States;  or  (d)  if  jay  any  other  means  whatsoever  control 
of  any  interest  in  the  corporation  in  excess  of  25  per  centum  is  conferred  upon 
or  permitted  to  be  exercised  by  any  person  who  is  not  a citizen  of  the  United 
States. 

“ (d)  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  apply  to  receivers  and  trustees  of  all 
persons  to  whom  the  Act  applies,  and  to  the  successors  or  assignees  of  such  per- 
sons. (Sept.  7,  1916,  Sec.  2;  June  5,  1920,  sec.  38.)” 
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There  are  just  one  or  two  headings  that  I wish  to  coyer  in  connection  with 
the  position  of  the  elevators.  We  support  the  provisions  contained  in  the 
proposed  Act,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  coasting  trade  in  Canada.  We  say 
that  the  proposed  provisions  merely  interpret  what  was  meant  by  the  old  legis- 
lation. The  defect  in  the  old  legislation  was  not  known  until  1924, 1 think  it  was, 
after  this  movement  started  through  Buffalo  in  1923  via  American  vessels.  At 
that  time  a letter  was  written  upon  the  advice,  I think,  of  the  Deputy  Minister, 
afterwards  Mu*.  Justice  Newcombe  of  the  Supreme  Court.  It  said. 

With  further  reference  to  your  letter  of  the  31st  ultimo,  you  are 
advised  that  the  Deputy  Minister  of  Justice  is  of  opinion  that  the  carrying 
from  Fort  William  and  Port  Arthur  to  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  in  United  States 
vessels,  of  grain  destined  for  Montreal,  which  is  unloaded  into  elevators  at 
Buffalo  and  reshipped  in  other  vessels  of  Canadian  or  United  States 
registry  capable  of  passing  through  the  canals  en  route  to  Montreal,  is 
a clear  evasion  of  Section  865  of  the  Canada  Shipping  Act,  which  provides 
that  “ no  goods  or  passengers  shall  be  carried  by  water,  from  one  part  of 
Canada,  to  another,  except  in  British  ships.”  The  Deputy  Minister  is, 
however,  of  opinion  that  the  language  of  the  statute  is  not  adequate  to 
render  the  master  of  a vessel,  discharging  at  Buffalo  liable  to  penalty  or 
the  goods  being  discharged  there  for  transhipment  to  Montreal  subject  to 
forfeiture.  We  say  it  was  never  intended  by  any  legislation  that  this 
movement  should  take  effect  through  Buffalo,  as  it  has  in  the  past,  and 
we  think  the  present  section  is  adequate  to  prevent  that. 

Now,  if  I may  deal  for  a moment  with  facilities.  It  seems  to  me  it  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  the  farmer  to  be  sure  that  prices  will  not  be  increased. 
The  elevators  that  I represent  in  the  Eastern  Division  are  most  vitally  concerned. 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Graham:  What  does  the  Eastern  Division  embrace? 

Mr.  Campbell:  It  embraces  everything  east  of  Fort  William  and  Port 
Arthur. 

Hon.  Mr.  Griesbach:  Eastern  Division  of  what? 

Mr.  Campbell:  I may  say  that  under  the  Grain  Act  there  is  a Western 
Division  and  an  Eastern  Division.  The  Eastern  Division  includes  all  territory 
east  of  and  including  Fort  William  and  Port  Arthur.  Those  elevators  naturally 
are  dependent  upon  their  business  coming  through  the  Canadian  channels.  We 
have  carefully  considered  whether  or  not  this  proposed  legislation  will  result  in 
the  movement  of  more  grain  through  Buffalo,  thereby  depriving  us  of  business. 
We  are  satisfied  that  that  is  not  the  case.  The  elevator  interests  and  the  steam- 
ship interests  are  operated  as  public  services.  The  elevators  are  public  elevators 
operated  under  the  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners,  The  steamship  interests 
also  render  a public  service  equal  to  that  of  the  railways.  You  will  realize,  and 
I think  the  farmers  will  realize  that  there  is  only  one  way  to  get  fair  and  com- 
petitive rates  both  in  the  handling  through  elevators  and  steamships,  and  that 
is  by  an  increased  volume  of  business.  Now,  we  are  confronted  with  unfair 
competition  from  American  sources.  Mr.  Enderby  dealt  with  the  matter  very 
well  when  he  pointed  out  that  the  ships  engaged  in  the  coastwise  trade  in  Canada, 
that  is,  Canadian  registered  ships,  are  deprived  of  going  into  the  United  States 
coast  trade  in  any  way.  The  result  is  that  American  vessels  are  not  primarily 
engaged  in  carrying  grain  through  the  Canadian  channels.  If  we  were  dependent 
upon  Canadian  boats  to  transport  this  grain,  the  cost  of  transportation  would  be 
excessive.  The  American  boats  do  not  come  in  and  carry  grain  at  low  rates  except 
in  cases  of  distress,  and  I do  not  think  that  the  rate  is  held  down  a particle  by 
the . competition  from  these  American  boats.  It  simply  takes  the  volume  of 
business  away  from  the  Canadian  boats  so  they  are  forced  to  operate  at  a loss. 
In  the  steamship  business  the  movement  of  a vessel  is  very  important.  An 
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American  vessel  is  primarily  engaged  in  the  movement  of  ore,  stone,  coal,  or 
American  grain  from  Duluth.  They  make  a voyage  to  the  head  of  the  lakes. 
They  carry  their  products  in  the  American  coastwise  trade.  If  it  happens  that 
there  are  a number  of  boats  loading,  or  there  is  not  the  tonnage  available,  they 
come  across  to  Fort  William,  and  it  is  much  cheaper  to  keep  those  boats  moving 
than  tie  them  up,  even  if  they  carry  grain  at  a loss.  It  is  not  fair  that  the  steam- 
ship interests  of  Canada  should  be  subjected  to  that  movement.  It  is  simply 
a case  of  unfair  competition.  If  it  was  a case  of  fair  competition  and  offering 
their  services  at  all  times  to  the  Canadian  grain  grower,  it  would  be  an  entirely 
different  matter. 

By  Right  Hon.  Mr.  Graham: 

Q.  You  cannot  reciprocate  on  account  of  the  American  law? — A.  No,  we 
cannot.  We  elevators  feel  that  we  are  equipped — and  I can  prove  quite  well 
that  we  are — to  handle  a far  greater  volume  than  the  peak  shipments  through 
the  eastern  division.  The  increase  in  storage  and  transfer  facilities  in  the 
elevators  has  increased  substantially  during  the  past  few  years.  There  is  a 
schedule  which  shows  the  elevator  facilities  are  over  60,000,000  bushels,  and 
elevator  storage  facilities  in  the  east  capable  of  handling  this  grain  business  that 
come  down  from  Fort  William  and  Port  Arthur.  That  is  the  storage.  I think 
I am  quite  right  in  saying  the  transfer  business  is  almost  unlimited  with  storage 
capacity  of  that  size.  The  Bay  ports  are  well  equipped  with  transfer  facilities 
to  handle  almost  any  volume  of  business.  At  Port  Colborne  the  Government 
elevator  can  handle  a very  large  volume  of  business.  At  Prescott  the  Govern- 
ment elevator  can  handle  probably  twenty  times  the  amount  of  business  they 
are  doing  now. 

By  Hon.  Mr.  Casgrain: 

Q.  And  Kingston? — A.  Yes,  Kingston.  At  Toronto  there  is  a new  elevator, 
and  at  Collingwood.  Since  1924  there  has  been  a very  considerable  increase 
in  elevator  facilities  in  Canada. 

Q.  And  Sorel? — A.  Yes,  that  is  a new  elevator.  It  is  only  with  an  increased 
volume  that  we  will  ever  be  able  to  perfect  this  all-Canadian  grain  route  and 
get  the  cost  down.  If  you  turn  for  a moment  to  one  of  the  schedules  you’ 
will  note  the  very  large  percentage  over  ten  years,  from  1921  to  1931  inclusive, 
that  51  per  cent  of  our  grain  has  moved  out  through  United  States  ports,  and 
49  per  cent  through  Canadian  ports.  Those  percentages  are  approximate.  That 
has  been  gradually  improving,  I submit,  with  the  improvement  of  facilities 
that  we  have  for  the  handling  of  grain. 

By  Right  Hon.  Mr.  Graham: 

Q.  You  do  not  get  any  of  their  grain  from  the  United  States? — A.  Some 
for  storage.  During  the  past  few  years  considerable  of  the  Farm  Board  grain 
has  been  stored  in  Canadian  elevators  in  the  Bay  ports.  They  have  kept  this 
grain  in  storage  for  some  time.  We  have  better  storage  facilities  here,  it  is 
colder  and  the  grain  is  better  preserved.  That  is  one  strong  point  with  all- 
Canadian  grain.  The  more  you  move  our  grain  by  the  all-Canadian  route 
the  better  you  eliminate  any  possibility  of  mixing,  and  so  preserve  the  identity 
of  the  grain  going  through  Canadian  ports,  and  so  it  is  better  for  the  market. 

Q.  If  the  United  States  insisted  on  all  their  grain  going  through  American 
ports,  would  that  affect  our  volume? — A.  As  far  as  export  business  is  con- 
cerned it  would  be  negligible. 

By  Hon.  Mr.  Casgrain: 

Q.  Why  leave  out  Quebec? — A.  I notice  it  has  been  left  out.  It  is  a very 
important  factor.  That  adds  another  5,000,000  bushels  to  the  list. 
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By  Hon.  Mr.  McLennan: 

Q.  The  American  trade  through  the  St.  Lawrence  was  very  considerable  at 
one  time.  Has  it  disappeared?— A.  It  is  very  small  now. 

By  Hon.  Mr.  Griesbach: 

Q.  But  that  is  a very  important  matter  in  the  event  of  retaliation.  What 
proportion  of  the  wheat  shipped  out  of  Montreal  in  any  year  is  American 
wheat? — A.  I think  probably  Mr.  Parsons  can  say. 

By  Right  Hon.  Mr.  Graham : 

Q.  Quite  large  quantities  of  their  other  grains  besides  wheat  go  through 
the  elevators  at  Montreal. — A.  Those  figures  are  available,  and  I'  shall  be 
glade  to  obtain  and  file  them  with  the  Committee. 

If  I may  just  deal  with  the  tonnage  of  the  lakes.  I have  figures  to  show 
the  Canadian  tonnage  that  can  be  thrown  into  this  trade.  At  the  present  time 
there  are  sufficient  British  ships — Canadian  ships — operating  on  inland  waters 
to  carry  the  entire  Canadian  grain  crop.  The  total  wheat  carrying  capacity 
of  the  upper  lake  vessels  under  present  draught  is  approximately  11,000,000 
bushels  per  year,  and  under  normal  draught  that  can  be  increased  20  per  cent. 
Taking  the  average  from  Fort  William  and  Port  Arthur  to  Port  Colborne,  it  is 
estimated  that  these  vessels  could  make  twenty -three  round  trips. 

By  Hon.  Mr.  McRae: 

Q.  What  is  the  average  length  of  a trip? — A.  Approximately  eight  days. 
From  Port  Colborne  the  canallers  have  a carrying  capacity  per  trip  of  approxi- 
mately 12,000,000  bushels.  Those  canallers  can  also  operate  on  the  upper  lakes. 
So  we  have  available  on  the  lakes  at  the  present  time  a tonnage  of  26,898,300. 
This  tonnage  for  a great  many  years  has  not  operated  to  capacity,  and  so  far 
as  the  ability  of  the  fleet  is  concerned,  I think  there  is  no  question  about  it 
whatever. 

If  I may  answer  one  or  two  questions  that  have  been  raised  to  the  objection 
that  shipments  through  Buffalo  would  be  adversely  affected.  In  answer  to  that 
I may  say  this.  There  is  a very  large  volume  of  Canadian  grain  business,  that 
is  export  business,  done  through  Montreal.  It  is  increasing.  The  figures  show 
year  by  year.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a large  volume  of  business  done 
through  New  York.  The  rates  from  the  head  of  the  lakes  to  Buffalo  influence 
the  movement  to  that  port,  and  with  the  increased  volume  the  Canadian  boats 
will  get  from  this  business,  they  will  be  able  to  compete  and,  I submit,  from 
the  figures  they  have  competed  in  the  past  with  the  American  boats.  Therefore, 
the  shipper  of  grain  is  not  deprived  of  putting  his  grain  into  Buffalo.  He  may 
put  it  there  in  Canadian  vessels.  He  may  then  either  put  it  down  to  New  York 
and  export  it  there,  or  through  other  American  seaboard  ports,  or  through  Cana- 
dian channels. 

By  Hon.  Mr.  Dandurand: 

Q.  By  leaving  it  in  bond  at  Buffalo? — A.  All  this  grain  is  shipped  in  bond. 
If  it  is  not  shipped  in  bond  the  Canadian  Customs  will  not  permit  the  grain 
to  come  back,  because  there  has  been  a very  stringent  rule  made  to  protect  the 
identity  of  Canadian  grain,  and  if  it  is  not  shipped  in  bond  to  Buffalo  it  will  not 
be  allowed  to  come  back  to  Canada.  In  other  words,  you  have  to  maintain  the 
identity  of  the  grain. 

Hon.  Mr.  Griesbach:  If  it  went  in,  not  in  bond,  it  would  have  paid  duty  of 
42  cents  a bushel  in  the  United  States,  anyway? 

Mr.  Campbell:  Yes. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Griesbach:  And  that  would  bo  the  end  of  it. 

Mr.  Campbell:  Yes.  And  there  is  a certain  quantity  of  wheat  milled  at 
Buffalo,  and  that  can  all  be  transported  in  American  boats,  of  course. 

Hon.  Mr.  Casgrain:  That  is  hard  wheat? 

Mr.  Campbell:  Yes,  sir.  But  as  far  as  the  movement  to  Buffalo  is  con- 
cerned, it  is  going  to  be  adversely  affected  unless  this  Committee  and  the  Gov- 
ernment feel  that  they  want  to  subject  the  ship  owners  to  this  unfair  competi- 
tion of  distress  rates.  I may  say  that  as  far  as  the  vessel  owners  are  concerned, 
they  would  be  perfectly  content  to  operate  along  with  the  American  vessels  if 
we  had  a reciprocity  agreement.  They  could  compete,  as  far  as  the  vessels  are 
concerned,  with.  American  vessels  on  fair  rates  at  any  time.  If  we  had  reci- 
procity, so  that  we  could  go  in  and  carry  their  coal,  ore  or  stone  in  a similar 
manner  to  that  in  which  they  carry  our  wheat,  we  would  be  perfectly  pleased 
to  do  so. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dandlrand  : What  do  you  say  to  the  argument  of  the  farmer 
that  you  are  eliminating  an  element  of  competition? 

Mr.  Campbell:  My  answer  is  that  there  is  a great  deal  of  competition  for 
the  movement  of  wheat.  There  is  keen  competition  amongst  the  vessel  owners 
themselves.  Then  there  is  the  opposition  from  Vancouver,  and  the  shipments 
through  that  port  have  been  increasing  year  by  year.  Then  there  is  the  move- 
ment from  Hudson  Bay,  and  from  Buffalo  for  export  through  New  York.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  we  cannot  hope  to  eliminate  the  entire  movement  through  New 
York,  because  New  York  is  a very  vital  -seaport. 

Now,  may  I just  point  out  that  the  railways  will  benefit,  from  this  move- 
ment through  the  Bay  ports,  as  well  as  any  other  body.  And  the  rail  rate  is 
competitive.  From  Georgian  Bay  to  Montreal  it  is  14-34  cents  in  the  winter, 
as  against  a rate  from  Buffalo  to  New  York  of  15-17  cents.  Now,  to  seaboard 
for  winter  transportation,  from  Georgian  Bay  to  the  American  seaboards,  that 
is  Portland,  Boston  and  Philadelphia,  it  is  15-17  as  against  the  same  rate  from 
Buffalo  to  Boston  and  Newr  York.  And  from  Georgian  Bay  to  Saint  John  it  is 
15-17.  Therefore,  as  far  as  the  rates  are  concerned  by  rail,  grain  lying  at  Bay 
ports  can  compete  with  grain  lying  at  Buffalo.  But  it  simply  has  been  a long- 
established  practice  to  take  grain  through  this  American  port.  And  you  can 
figure  that  in  Canada  we  lose  approximately  at  least  six  cents  a bushel  on  all 
this  grain  that  goes  through  Buffalo,  and  on  the  very  large  movement  of  grain 
that  goes  through  there  that  amounts  to  $60,000,000  or  $70,000,000  a year  of 
direct  loss  to  Canadian  capital. 

The  Chairman:  And  to  the  railways? 

Mr.  Campbell:  Yes;  they  are  vitally  concerned. 

Hon.  Mr.  Sharpe:  If  you  are  going  to  cut  out  the  American  boats  coming  in. 
how  are  you  going  to  control  the  rates? 

Mr.  Campbell:  The  rates  are  another  matter.  So  far  as  the  elevators  and 
steamships  are  concerned,  this  Government  has  absolute  control  over  the  rates, 
the  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners  have  power  to  adjust  the  rates.  Now,  if  the 
Canadian  means  of  transportation  fails,  the  wheat 'shipper  is  entirely  dependent 
upon  the  American  movement,  and  this  Government  has  no  control  over  Ameri- 
can rates.  And  if  such  a situation  ever  did  occur  where  the  Canadian  means  of 
transportation  failed,  we  in  this  country  would  pay  very  dearly  for  our  trans- 
portation on  American  boats.  I do  not  think  anyone  can  say  that  the  rates 
charged  by  the  Canadian  boats  have  been  unfair.  I think  on  investigation  of 
the  matter  we  would  find  that  there  is  sufficient  competition  amongst  the  owners 
of  those  boats  to  regulate  the  rates. 

Hon.  Mr.  Casgrain:  They  are  cutting  one  another’s  throats  just  now. 
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Mr  Campbell:  The  brief  that  I have  prepared  and  that  is  filed  may  be 
of  some  use.  I think  it  covers  everything  I have  been  referring  to  here. 

Hon  Mr.  McLennan:  Mr.  Campbell,  would  you  be  kind  enough  to  repeat 
what  you  said  about  the  loss  to  Canadian  capital  through  the  shipment  of  grain 
through  Buffalo?  "... 

Mr.  Campbell:  I stated  that  the  loss  to  Canadian  interests  on  this  move- 
ment through  Buffalo  can  be  figured  at  six  cents  a bushel  as  a minimum. 

Hon.  Mr.  McLennan:  That  is  the  loss  we  suffer  on  account  of  not  getting 
the  business?  * I A : 'j 

Mr.  Campbell:  Yes.  We  find  that  the  low  figure  of  exports  through  New 
York  amounts  to  roughly  95,000,000  bushels  and  runs  up  to  as  high  as  >■ 
168,000,000.  If  you  take  an  average  of  100,000,000  for  round  figures,  the  loss 
at  six  cents  a bushel  amounts  to  $60,000,000  a yeat,  which  is  a very  large  sum 
for  us  to  lose.  I do  not  think  I can  stress  too  strongly  the  importance  of 
diverting  that  volume  of  business,  if  it  can  be  diverted.  All  the  interests  can 
make  a lower  rate  than  is  now  in  force. 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Meighen:  You  argue  that  the  admission  of  the  American 
distressed  tonnage  when  it  suits  their  convenience  to  come  into  our  trade,  we 
being  denied  similar  privileges  in  their  country,  is  unfair  to  you  and  compels 
rates  that  it  is  impossible  to  preserve.  Assuming  you  are  right  you  will  have 
to  admit,  nevertheless,  that  the  Western  farmer  gets  the  benefit? 

Mr.  Campbell:  I do  not  think  he  does,  Senator  Meighen. 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Meighen:  Would  you  not  have  to  argue  that  under  your 
proposed  system  the  enlarged  tonnage  for  Canadian  vessels  would  result  in 
generally  lower  rates? 

Hon.  Mr.  Casgrain:  We  suffered  very  badly  one  fall  as  the  result  of  an 
Order  in  Council  passed  by  the  previous  government  that  allowed  American 
vessels  to  come  in.  A whole  fleet  of  American  boats  came  up  to  Port  Colborne 
and  blocked  the  way,  with  the  result  that  our  own  steamers  were  waiting  to 
suit  the  convenience  of  these  Yankee  boats. 

The  Committee  adjourned  at  12.50  p.m.,  to  resume  twenty  minutes  after 
the  adjournment  of  the  Senate  this  afternoon. 


The  Committee  resumed  at  4.50  p.m. 

The  Chairman:  Mr.  Campbell,  I understand  that  you  would  like  to  make 
a correction  or  alteration  in  your  remarks. 

Mr.  Campbell:  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman.  This  morning,  I think,  the  question 
was  asked  as  to  the  amount  of  money  that  would  be  saved  on  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation, or  diverted  to  Canada,  if  this  grain  was  transported  through  Cana- 
dian ports.  I quoted  $60,000,000.  That  covers  a period  of  ten  years.  It  is 
$6,000,000  a year,  or  one  hundred  million  bushels  at  six  cents  a bushel. 

Hon.  Mr.  Sharpe:  Is  that  the  saving  on  the  grain  shipped  to  the  United 
States  through  their  ports? 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Meighen:  Yes.  It  is  saved  to  Canada  because  six  cents 
is — 1 1 ,t§^y  I SSS- 

Hon.  Mr.  Sharpe:  But  we  do  not  ship  one  hundred  million  bushels  to  the 

United  States. 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Meighen:  Through  the  United  States. 

Air.  Campbell:  To  United  States  ports  in  United  States  vessels.  The  total 
from  1921  to  1931  inclusive  is  1,282,910,109  bushels. 
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Hon.  Mr.  McRae:  It  has  been  reduced  very  much  lately. 

Mr.  Campbell:  1928-9  was  the  high  year,  with  the  figure  of  168,000,000 
bushels.  In  1929-30,  it  was  68,000,000;  and  in  1930-31,  95,000,000  bushels. 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Meighen:  That  is  because  there  was  no  crop. 

Hon.  Mr.  Sharpe:  It  was  47,000,000  last  year. 

Mr.  Campbell:  Yes.  Even  at  that,  it  would  average  100,000,000  bushels 
for  the  eleven  year  period. 

Hon.  Mr.  Foster:  Your  whole  idea  is  to  try  and  divert  more  of  this  grain 
through  Canadian  channels.  While  this  question  is  not,  perhaps,  directly  con- 
nected with  shipping,  I should  like  to  ask  you  if  diverting  more  of  this  grain 
through  Canadian  channels  in  the  summer  time  would  have  the  effect  of  causing 
more  grain  to  be  stored  at  the  Georgian  Bay  ports,  and  would  thereby  con- 
tribute more  traffic  to  the  railways  and  to  the  Canadian  ports  in  the  winter 
time? 


Mr.  Campbell:  There  is  no  doubt  about  that  whatever.  A very  large 

volume  of  grain  that  comes  down  in  the  fall  is  stored  at  Buffalo  during  the 
winter  season,  and  if  that  can  be  directed  through  the  Bay  port  elevators,  then 
it  will  move  out  by  rail — or  a certain  portion  of  it  will — during  the  winter  sea- 
son to  our  Canadian  seaboard  ports  at  competitive  rail  rates,  the  same  as  from 
Buffalo.  Therefore,  there  is  no  doubt  that  with  the  larger  volume  coming  to 
Canadian  elevators  through  the  open  season  of  navigation,  a larger  volume  would 
be  diverted  to  Canadian  seaboard  ports. 

Hon.  Mr.  Foster:  It  would  assist  you  in  the  summer  time  and  the  rail- 
ways in  the  winter  time. 


Mr.  Campbell:  That  is  correct. 


Hon.  Mr.  McRae:  I notice  the  crop  movements  for  1930,  1931  and  1932  are 
approximately  the  same,  being  219,000,000  bushels  in  1930,  204,000,000  bushels 
in  1931,  and  203,000,000  bushels  coming  down  the  lakes  in  1932.  In  1930  the 
Americans  moved  roughly  forty-six  per  cent  of  the  crop;  in  1931  that  was 
reduced  to  thirty-seven  per  cent,  and  in  1932  to  twenty-three  per  cent.  I think 
the  committee  would  be  interested  in  knowing  the  reason  for  that  reduction 
during  the  last  three  years. 

Mr.  Campbell:  Well,  I can  only  say  this — I do  not  want  to  make  it  as  an 
absolute  statement,  it  is  simply  my  own  impression — that  during  the  past  two 
years,  particularly,  I think,  a large  portion  of  the  grain  business  has  been  moving 
back  into  the  hands  of  individuals  rather  than  being  in  the  hands  of  the  pools. 
If  the  grain  business  had  been  in  the  hands  of  individuals  I think  a large  portion 
would  have  come  through  Canada,  because  our  Bay  ports  occupy  a more  strategic 
position  than  the  United  States  ports.  On  the  other  hand  you  have  Montreal, 
where  you  have  storage  facilities,  and  a seaboard  outlet.  At  New  York  you 
haven’t  any  storage  facilities  whatever.  The  private  interests,  I think,  would 
prefer  to  have  their  grain — that  is  unsold  grain — at  Bay  ports.  The  general 
expression  used  in  the  grain  trade  is  that  any  grain  that  is  elsewhere  than  Fort 
William  or  Port  Arthur  is  “ out  of  position,”  because  all  trades  are  done  on  the 
basis  of  Fort  William  and  Port  Arthur. 


Hon.  Mr.  Stanfield:  Can  you  give  any  reason  why  so  little  wheat  is  shipped 
from  Halifax? 

Mr.  Campbell:  One  reason  has  been,  of  course,  that  over  a period  of  years 
the  custom  has  grown  up  of  shipping  grain  through  this  American  channel  and 
through  Montreal,  and  I think  people  have  probably  felt  that  they  did  not  have 
the  facilities  through  Halifax.  In  the  first  place,  as  compared  with  Montreal, 
they  have  not  a large  storage  capacity ; in  the  next  place,  you  had  the  movement 
to  Montreal — you  could  put  it  down  there  in  the  open  season  and  move  it  out 
by  vessel  with  far  more  despatch. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Stanfield:  I am  speaking  of  the  winter  months. 

Mr.  Campbell:  I would  say  it  is  largely  a case  of  storage  facilities, 

Hon.  Mr.  Stanfield:  You  have  the  storage,  but  you  do  not  ship  it. 

Mr.  Campbell:  You  have  got  at  Montreal  about  fifteen  million  bushels 
storage  as  against,  I think,  about  two  million  at  Halifax. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stanfield:  But  you  ship  only  200,000  out  of  there.  The  elevator 
is  full  up  now.  Why  don’t  you  ship  it  out? 

Mr.  Campbell:  It  may  be  a case  of  ocean  despatch.  If  you  can  get  this 
grain  moving  through  a certain  channel  vessels  will  come  in  to  take  it  out,  but 
if  there  is  a long  established  custom  of  grain  moving  from  New  York  or  Mont- 
real, vessels  will  not  come  in  to  Halifax.  But  if  you  get  a movement  through 
Halifax  vessels  will  come  in. 

Hon.  Mr.  Griesbach:  It  is  a question  of  which  came  first,  the  egg  or  the 
hen.  You  don’t  get  the  traffic  unless  you  get  the  ships,  and  if  you  don’t  get  the 
ships  you  don’t  get  the  traffic. 

Hon.  Mr.  Tanner:  What  is  the  total  storage  from  the  head  of  the  lakes 
eastward? 

Mr.  Campbell:  About  sixty-five  million  bushels. 

Hon.  Mr.  McRae:  Have  we  a schedule  of  that  storage? 

Mr.  Campbell:  Yes,  there  is  a schedule  attached.  Quebec  should  be  added. 
It  has  either  four  or  five  million  bushels,  making  a total  of  sixty-five  or  sixty-six 
million  bushels  east  of  Fort  William  and  Port  Arthur.  Those  elevators,  as  I 
said  this  morning,  are  capable  of  handling  an  almost  unlimited  amount  of  transfer 
business.  This  is  the  straight  storage  capacity. 

Hon.  Mr.  Sharpe:  Is  it  true  that  American  grain  comes  in  much  earlier  than 
the  Western  grain  and  is  shipped  to  Montreal  and  fills  up  the  storage? 

Air.  Campbell:  It  has  been  the  fact  that  coarse  grains  and  corn — American 
grain — has  in  years  past  practically  filled  the  elevators  there.  I tried  to  get  the 
figures  this  morning  as  to  the  proportion  of  American  grain  going  through  Mont- 
real, and  I was  told  it  would  probably  average  something  over  ten  million  bushels 
per  year  for  the  past  ten  years.  It  has  decreased  considerably  during  the  past 
few  years.  That  is  the  amount  of  American  grain  shipped  through  Montreal.  A 
number  of  years  ago  I think  it  was  up  to  sixty  or  seventy  million  at  one  time — 
that  is  all  grains,  corn,  coarse  grains  and  American  wheat. 

Hon.  Mr.  Griesbach:  To  what  is  that  due? 

Air.  Campbell:  It  is  hard  to  say  what  it  is  due  to.  One  thing  it  does  prove, 
I think,  that  the  Canadian  route  is  the  attractive  route.  It  attracts  American 
grain.  All  that  grain  moves  in  American  vessels.  We  had  the  experience  of 
Bay  ports  of  storing  Farm  Board  Grain — I think  eighteen  million  bushels — and 
every  bushel  moved  out  a few  months  ago  in  American  boats,  and  the  Canadian 
boats  did  not  even  get  a chance  to  bid  on  it  or  quote  a rate. 

Hon.  Mr.  Sharpe:  Could  we  get  a schedule  of  United  States  grain  coming 
to  Montreal? 

Mr.  Campbell:  Yes. 

Right  Hon.  Air.  Meighen:  Why  is  the  quantity  diminishing? 

Mr.  Campbell:  I don’t  know. 

Hon.  Mr.  Beaubien:  AYu  told  us  this  morning,  I think,  that  the  American 
boats  that  carry  our  grain  have  cargoes  either  of  stone  or  ore  or  coal. 

Air.  Campbell:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Beaubien:  I suppose  that  in  1932  the  fleet  of  boats  that  carry 

those  commodities  must  have  been  reduced  very  considerably  on  account  of  the 
depression.  There  must  have  been  many  fewer  American  boats  carrying  coal 
and  stone  and  ore. 
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Mr.  Campbell:  I suppose  that  would  be  the  case. 

Hon.  Mr.  Beaubien:  That  being  the  case,  would  there  not  be  fewer  carry- 

ing wheat  back? 

Mr.  Campbell:  Not  necessarily.  Many  of  those  contracts  for  coal  and  ore 
and  stone — particularly  ore — are  long  term  contracts.  They  must  be  fulfilled, 
as  they  are  charter  parties,  and  very  often  the  vessels  are  owned  by  the 
interests  that  control  the  shipment  of  the  ore.  The  result  is  that  these  vessels 
must  be  put  into  operation  to  carry  those  goods,  and  it  is  much  better  to  keep 
them  operating  than  to  tie  them  up,  even  if  they  carry  on  part  of  the  voyage 
at  a very  low  rate. 

Hon.  Mr.  Beaubien:  They  carry  the  ore  whether  the  steel  companies  use 

it  or  not? 

Mr.  Campbell:  Oh,  no.  We  would  have  to  get  all  those  figures  to  ascer- 

tain the  quantity  they  carry. 

The  Chairman:  Is  there  anything  further? 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Campbell. 

Now,  is  it  the  pleasure  of  the  Committee  to  hear  Mr.  Burchell? 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Meighen  : Before  we  hear  Mr.  Burchell  I would  like  to 

ask  some  further  questions  of  Mr.  Enderby. 

Mr.  Enderby,  could  you  give  the  Committee  any  further  material  in  regard 
to  why  the  American  shipments  are  diminishing? 

Mr.  Enderby:  Yes,  sir.  The  movement  of  iron  ore  down  the  lakes  last 

season  diminished  to  something  under  three  and  a half  million  tons  as  compared 
with  an  average  of  fifty-five  millions,  and  one  of  the  principal  reasons  why 
the  amount  of  grain  carried  by  American  fleets  diminished  was  that  the  Ameri- 
can tonnage  in  operation  was  reduced  to  the  bone — there  was  sufficient  to  carry 
three  and  a half  million  tons  as  against  an  average  of  fifty  million.  I think  that 
is  the  reason  of  the  diminution. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dandurand:  Were  all  those  boats  tied  up? 

Mr.  Enderby:  Some  fleets  were  tied  up  entirely. 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Meighen:  Why  would  that  diminish  the  amount  that 

went  to  Montreal? 

Mr.  Enderby:  That  grain  is  carried  by  the  American  boats  to  Buffalo. 

The  Chairman:  If  the  American  boats  don’t  run  they  do  not  carry  the 

grain. 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Meighen:  I do  not  see  how  that  would  affect  the  Montreal 
route  as  compared  with  the  Buffalo  route.  The  fact  that  there  are  fewer 
boats  carrying  coal,  stone  and  ore  would  not  mean  that  less  grain  would  go  to 
Montreal  and  more  to  Buffalo. 

Mr.  Enderby:  It  would  mean  that  there  would  be  less,  go  to  Buffalo  and 

more  to  Montreal. 

By  Right  Hon.  Mr.  Meighen: 

Q.  And  more  to  Montreal? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  fact  surprising  me  was  the  diminution  of  American  grain  going  by 
Montreal?— A.  I was  speaking  of  Canadian  grain. 

Q.  Why  is  American  grain  going  by  Montreal  diminishing?  We  want  not 
to  diminish  that  traffic. — A.  I think  the  reason  is  the  diminution  of  the  export 
surplus  of  the  American  crop.  They  have  not  the  grain  to  export. 

Q.  Very  good. 
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The  Chairman:  Before  we  call  Mr.  Burchell,  I understand  Mr.  Smith 
would  like  to  make  some  further  statement. 

Mr.  Smith:  Mr.  Burchell  will  make  the  statement,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman:  Very  good.  Mr.  Burchell. 

Charles  J.  Burchell,  K.C.,  Halifax,  representing  the  Dominion  Steel  and 
Coal  Corporation:  I am  appearing, «Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  Dominion  Steel  and 
Coal  Corporation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dandurand:  We  are  now  off  from  the  Great  Lakes? — A.  Yes,  we 
are  off  from  the  Great  Lakes. 

The  Chairman:  In  part. 

Witness:  Let  me  say  that  I have  no  objection  to  the  provision  with 

respect  to  the  coasting  trade.  Let  me  also  say  that  I have  no  objection  to  what 
Mr.  Smith,  Mr.  Keefer,  Mr.  Campbell  and  Mr.  Enderby  said  this  morning, 
providing  their  remarks  are  confined  to  the  Great  Lakes.  They  were  all  speak- 
ing of  fresh  water  shipping,  but  not  of  salt  water  shipping. 

I would  point  out  to  the  Committee  that  the  Great  Lakes  are  in  a class 
by  themselves.  At  the  Imperial  Conference  in  1930,  when  the  British  Common- 
wealth Shipping  Agreement  was  approved,  it  contained  this  clause: 

Canada  reserves  the  right  when  signing  the  agreement — 

That  is,  the  British  Commonwealth  Shipping  Agreement  of  1931. 

— to  declare  the  extent,  if  any,  to  which  the  provisions  of  the  agreement, 
other  than  those  of  part  one — 

Which  relates  to  registration. 

— shall  not  apply  to  ships  navigating  the  Great  Lakes  of  North  America. 

So  that  any  legislation  can  be  passed  with  respect  to  them  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  the  British  Commonwealth  Shipping  Agreement. 

Let  me  also  say  that  while  I am  in  accord  with  wThat  Air.  Smith  and  the 
other . gentlemen  this  morning  spoke  of  with  reference  to  the  Great  Lakes — I 
am  not  opposing  what  they  said — I think  after  a conference  with  these  gentle- 
men they  will  not  object  to  what  I am  telling  the  Committee  is  the  situation  in 
Nova  Scotia,  and  they  will  agree  with  me  that  tha't  is  salt  water  shipping/ 

The  conditions  on  the  Great  Lakes  are  entirely  different  from  the  condi- 
tions in  Nova  Scotia.  In  the  first  place,  in  the  upper  lakes  the  ships  must  be 
constructed  there;  they  cannot  get  there  from  the  ocean.  The  two  propositions 
that  were  put  forward  this  morning,  were,  first,  that  there  should  be  a duty  of 
50  per  cent  on  all  ships  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade  which  were  not  built  in 
Canada;  the  second  proposition  put  forward — 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Meighen:  I did  not  hear  any  50  per  cent. 

Hon.  Mr.  Griesbach:  25  per  cent. 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Meighen  : He  said  in  respect  of  repairs  that  the  Americans 
charged  a fifty  per  cent  duty  if  done  in  Canada.  I think  he  did  suggest  that 
we  do  likewise  with  respect  to  repairs  to  our  ships  done  in  the  states.  But  he 
did  not  suggest  any  duty  that  I caught  from  his  lips  as  to  what  should  be 
imposed  on  British  ships  engaged  in  the  Great  Lakes  trade. 

Hon.  Mr.  Griesbach:  His  memorandum  does;  it  goes  as  high  as  thirty 
per  cent. 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Meighen:  Yes,  the  memorandum  said  thirty. 

Witness:  Those  are  the  two  propositions  as  to  duty  on  ships  brought  into 
Canada  from  outside  for  the  coasting  trade;  that  would  be  ships  built  in 
England.  . 
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By  Right  Hon.  Mr.  Meigken: 

Q.  You  say  that  should  only  apply  to  the  coastwise  trade  on  the  lakes, 
and  not  to  trade  out  of  Halifax  and  Vancouver? — A.  I am  thinking  of  ships  for 
carrying  coal.  That  is  the  particular  interest  I have  for  the  moment.  Our 
position  is  this:  On  the  Great  Lakes  they  are  frozen  up  for  practically  six 
months  of  the  year.  The  competition  there,  as  the  speakers  have  mentioned, 
is  with  our  neighbours  to  the  south,  the  Americans,  and  of  course  they  are  also 
frozen  up  for  six  months  of  the  year.  These  fresh  water  boats  are  only  suit- 
able for  use  in  fresh  water.  The  condition  in  Nova  Scotia  is  that  the  owner 
of  a ship  carrying  coal,  we  will  say,  to  Montreal  has  for  six  or  seven  months 
the  use  of  his  ship  for  that  purpose,  and  for  the  remaining  five  or  six  months 
he  is  in  competition  with  the  world.  That  is  one  distinction.  Ships  built  on  the 
Great  Lakes  are  of  much  lighter  construction  than  ships  used  for  carrying  coal. 
Out  ships  must  be  of  heavier  construction,  that  is,  ocean  going  ships. 

Q.  But  you  can  build  them  in  Halifax? — A.  But  at  a greatly  increased  cost. 

The  position  of  the  Dominion  Steel  and  Coal  Corporation,  and  its  sub- 
sidiary, the  Dominion  Coal  Company,  is  that  it  is  shipping  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  its  output  up  the  St.  Lawrence  by  vessel  from  Sydney  to  Montreal. 

They  have  four  ships  of  their  own,  and  they  have  nine  ships  of  English 
registry,  owned  in  England,  under  charter.  The  nine  ships  under  charter  are 
for  a period  of  years.  The  ships  have  to  be  specially  constructed  for  this  trade, 
and  are  not  suitable  for  any  other  trade  because  they  have  to  have  large  hatches. 
The  cheapest  method  of  transportation  has  been  the  chartering  of  ships  for  the 
St.  Lawrence  navigation,  for  six  and  a half  or  seven  months  in  a year,  and  the 
owners  of  these  ships  then  find  employment  for  them  for  the  rest  of  the  time. 
Our  charter  is  only  for  that  period. 

We  have  tried  the  experiment  of  ownership,  and  it  has  not  worked  satis- 
factorily. As  a matter  of  fact,  the  four  ships  that  we  own  now  are  not  in 
operation.  Our  trade  of  course  has  gone  down. 

I should  explain  to  the  Committee  something  of  the  coal  trade  in  Nova 
Scotia.  At  the  present  moment  we  are  in  very  fierce  competition  with  bituminous 
coal  from  England,  carried  at  cheap  rates,  and  they  are  sending  the  coal  in 
greatly  increased  quantities.  We  are  fighting  that  competition  at  the  present 
moment,  but  we  have  always  had  competition  from  American  coal. 

Q.  Your  argument,  Mr.  Burchell,  is  that  the  competitive  element  that  enters 
into  the  Great  Lakes  coastal  traffic,  namely,  American  vessels,  necessarily  is  not  an 
element  for  the  regulation  of  rates  as  between  Halifax  and  Montreal,  and  there- 
fore the  rates  there  would  not  depend  on  or  have  any  direct  relation  with  the 
coasting  tonnage? — A.  Yes.  We  are  wholly  dependent  upon  getting  coal  to 
Montreal  and  up  the  St.  Lawrence  as  cheap  as  possible,  and  every  single  quarter 
of  a cent  variation  from  our  present  rate  is  important.  The  settled  policy  of  the 
company  now  is  that  the  cheapest  way  they  can  carry  their  coal  is  to  enter  into 
a long  term  charter,  for  ten  years,  for  ships  specially  constructed  for  the  trade, 
owned  in  England.  Nine  of  them  are  now  in  operation.  This  year  we  expect  to 
send  2,000,000  tons  of  coal  from  Cape  Breton  to  Montreal.  If  we  are  compelled 
to  pay  duty  on  ships  which  we  are  chartering  in  order  to  enable  them  to  continue 
that  trade — 

By  Hon.  Mr.  Dandurand: 

Q.  That  coasting  trade? — A.  That  coasting  trade,  the  Committee  will  see 
how  this  would  greatly  increase  the  'cost  of  the  carriage  of  coal.  We  would  have 
to  pay  the  25  or  30  per  cent,  whatever  it  is,  and  of  course  that  would  mean — ou 
the  figures  I have  the  50  per  cent  duty  would  mean  twenty-five  cents  a ton 
increase  in  the  cost  of  our  coal.  Thirty  per  cent  would  not  be  so  high,  but  even 
a cent  or  two  cents  at  the  present  time  with  the  competition  we  have  would  be  a 
very  serious  matter.  But  it  runs  up  to  a number  of  cents. 
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Q.  What  is  the  duty  on  English  bituminous  coal? — A.  The  duty  is  now — 
There  is  a preference  of  thirty-five  cents  the  net  ton.  The  exchange  makes  it  so 
much  cheaper.  With  the  depreciated  pound  sterling  it  is  possible  to  get  in  coal 
from  Great  Britain  at  a very  cheap  rate,  and  it  is  very  serious  competition.  That 
is  the  situation  with  regard  to  duty.  If  a duty  is  put  upon  ships  with  the  inten- 
tion of  having  all  ships  built  in  Canada,  it  would  prevent  us  from  chartering 
ships. 

By  Right  Hon.  Mr.  Meighen: 

Q.  I suppose  Halifax  could  enter  into  competition  with  the  more  western 
yards  in  the  building  of  fresh  water  vessels? — A.  We  have  not  built  any.  The 
Halifax  shipyards,  you  will  understand,  is  a subsidiary  company.  I am  speaking 
of  the  Dominion  Steel  and  Coal  Corporation.  Mr.  Smith  spoke  of  it  this 
morning. 

Q.  I was  thinking  of  the  invidious  position  it  would  put  Halifax  in  to  have 
a duty  on  such  vessels  built  by  other  yards  and  none  on  vessels  built  in  Halifax. 
— A.  That  is  true. 

Hon.  Mr.  McRae:  The  same  thing  would  be  true  as  regards  the  West  Coast, 

too. 

Right  Hon.  Air.  Meighen:  Yes,  the  Pacific  Coast  as  well. 

Witness:  That  is  a matter  for  the  Committee  to  consider,  of  course,  but 
Mr.  Smith  gave  the  increased  cost  for  vessels  for  the  lakes  of  from  25  to  30  per 
cent;  that  is,  the  cost  in  Canada  over  the  cost  of  vessels  in  England.  For  the 
sturdier  and  stronger  ships  the  percentage  is  higher.  So  that  if  we  have  to  build 
new  vessels — I think  if  we  had  to  pay  a ten  per  cent  duty  it  would  be  impossible 
to  carry  on  business  by  chartering  ships. 

Q.  There  would  be  none  on  vessels  at  present  under  charter. — A.  Possibly 
not;  but  if  a ship  were  lost  we  would  have  to  get  a new  ship.  We  have  several 
charters  running  out  in  the  next  two  or  three  years.  That  would  mean  we  would 
have  to  pay  duty  on  those  ships  immediately,  and  thirty  per  cent  would  be  pro- 
hibitive with  respect  to  the  coal  trade.  We  just  'could  not  meet  the  competition. 
The  cost  of  carrying  coal  would  be  so  high  that  would  be  a serious  handicap 
and  very  seriously  prejudicially  affect  the  interest  of  the  Dominion  Steel  and 
Coal  Corporation. 

By  Right  Hon.  Mr.  Graham 

Q.  Your  big  distributing  point  is  Montreal? — A.  Yes;  also  Quebec  and 
Rimouski  along  the  St,  Lawrence.  We  also  send  by  rail  under  special  subven- 
tions. Up  to  the  present  we  have  been  able  to  compete  at  Montreal.  Beyond 
that  the  coal  is  aided  by  a subvention  which  the  Government  has  been  giving 
for  the  last  two  or  three  years.  If  we  ship  beyond  Montreal  we  get  special 
assistance. 

By  Hon.  Mr.  Griesbach: 

Q.  How  far  west  do  you  get? — A.  We  have  sent  some  coal  to  Ottawa  and 
Toronto.  So  much  for  the  duty. 

With  respect  to  the  other  matter  suggested,  that  is,  that  all  ships  engaged  in 
the  coasting  trade  should  be  75  per  cent  British  control,  let  me  say  if  that  is 
passed  it  will  be  a new  departure.  Over  in  England  they  welcome  foreign  capital 
coming  in  and  investing  in  their  ships.  I can  understand  for  certain  reasons  on 
the  Great  Lakes,  to  meet  American  competition  that  principle  may  be  necessary ; 
but  I think  so  far  as  the  Maritime  Provinces  are  concerned  it  would,  for  many 
reasons,  be  a serious  mistake. 

With  regard  to  the  particular  company  which  I am  now  representing,  the 
Dominion  Steel  and  Coal  Corporation,  it  would  seriously  affect  us  in  regard 
to  chartering.  We  charter  a ship  from  an  English  company.  At  the  time  of 
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the  original  charter  we  may  be  able  to  satisfy  ourselves  that  that  company  is 
seventy-five  per  cent  British  control.  At  any  time  the  control  of  that  com- 
pany may  change.  We  have  no  power  over  it.  If  twenty-six  per  cent  of  the 
stock  of  that  company  is  conveyed  by  death  or  by  sale  to  foreigners,  then  our 
charter  automatically  comes  to  an  end;  that  ship  will  not-  be  allowed  to  engage 
in  the  coasting  trade  if  this  principle  becomes  law. 

By  Right  Hon.  Mr.  Meighen: 

Q.  What  do  you  suggest  is  the  right  definition? — A.  I think  the  definition 
that  has  been  in  the  British  Act  for  seventy-five  years  is  the  right  definition. 
The  company  can  own  a ship  which  is  incorporated  in  any  part  of  His  Majesty’s 
dominions,  provided  the  head  office  of  that  company  is  at  some  place  in  His 
Majesty’s  dominions,  and  the  ship  is  really  operated  from  that  centre. 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Meighen:  Well,  then,  a ship  might  be  controlled  entirely 
by  people  who  live  in  New  York,  American  citizens? 

Mr.  Burchell:  Absolutely.  That  has  been  the  law  of  England  for  seventy- 
five  years. 

Right  Hon.  Air.  Meighen:  Has  that  law  not  been  substantially  altered  by 
the  decision  in  the  Polzeath  case? 

Mr.  Burchell:  Their  principal  place  of  business  must  be  in  the  British 
Empire. 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Meighen:  Does  not  that  case  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  if 
the  company  which  owns  the  ship  is  controlled ' by  Americans,  even  though 
the  company’s  head  office  is  in  the  British  Empire,  say  right  in  Montreal,  never- 
theless it  is  not  a British  ship  for  the  reason  that  the  actual  control  is  not 
within  the  British  Empire? 

Mr.  Burchell:  If  the  actual  control  is  in  the  United  States,  it  is  a viola- 
tion of  the  Act. 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Meighen:  Then,  why  not  make  it  very  clear  that  the 
company  itself  must  be  controlled  by  British  subjects? 

Mr.  Burchell:  In  the  first  place,  the  Act  as  it  is  here  nowT  is  the  same  as 
the  English  Act. 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Meighen:  Our  definition  follows  the  British  definition? 

Air.  Burchell:  Yes. 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Meighen:  And  you  favour  that? 

Mr.  Burchell:  Yes. 

Right  Hon.  Air.  Meighen:  But  Air.  Keefer  this  morning  wanted  it  changed. 

Mr.  Burchell:  Yes,  he  wanted  it  to  be  changed  to  provide  for  75  per  cent 
control.  I do  not  know  how  that-  would  be  on  the  Great  Lakes. 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  AIeighen:  Do  you  think  it  would  be  wise  on  the  Great 
Lakes? 

Mr.  Burchell:  I do  not  like  to  express  any  opinion  with  respect  to  the 
Great  Lakes. 

Right  Hon.  Air.  Meighen:  If  you  did  like  to  express  one,  what  would  it  be? 

Mr.  Burchell:  Well,  of  course,  you  have  special  conditions  there  with 
which  I am  not  familiar.  I am  not  familiar  with  the  question  of  American  com- 
petition. But,  of  course,  as  it  affects  us  down  in  the  East,  you  can  see  how  it 
would  work  with  our  long  term  charters. 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Meighen:  You  are  quite  satisfied  with  the  Bill  in  all 

respects? 

Mr.  Burchell:  Yes. 
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The  Chairman:  Are  there  any  questions  that  any  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Burchell? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stanfield:  Mr.  Burchell,  you  heard  the  question  that  I asked 
the  former  witness,  as  to  why  it  is  that  more  wheat  is  not  shipped  from  Hali- 
fax. Do  you  care  to  express  an  opinion?  If  you  do  not  care  to  do  so,  it  will 
be  all  right  so  far  as  I am  concerned. 

Mr.  Burchell:  Well,  Senator  Stanfield,  I tried  very  earnestly  two  or  three 
years  ago  before  the  Board  of  Railway  Commissioners  to  have  the  freight  rates 
reduced  on  the  Transcontinental  Railway  from  Fort  William  to  Saint  John 
and  Halifax.  If  the  Transcontinental  Railway  were  used  for  the  purposes  for 
which  it  was  intended,  and  if  we  had  the  same  rate  to  Halifax  via  the  Trans- 
continental that  there  is  now  to  Quebec  via  the  Transcontinental,  plus  the 
usual  differential  from  Quebec  to  Halifax,  I do  not  think  there  would  be  very 
much  trouble  in  getting  large  quantities  of  grain  to  go  through  the  port  of 
Halifax. 

Hon.,  Mr.  Dandurand:  That  would  be  for  winter  shipping. 

Mr.  Burchell:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stanfield:  Have  we  not  got  the  same  rate  now  as  to  New  York? 

Mr.  Burchell:  Via  Georgian  Bay,  but  not  via  the  Transcontinental. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stanfield:  There  are  two  million  bushels  there  now.  Why  are 
they  not  shipped  out? 

The  Chairman:  We  have  Mr.  P.  F.  Bredt,  of  Winnipeg,  who  is  repre- 
senting the  Western  Wheat  Pool  organization,  and  who  will  now  speak  to  us. 

Mr.  P.  F.  Bredt:  Mr.  Chairman,  Gentlemen,  I am  glad  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  present  the  views  of  the  three  western  pooling  organizations,  those 
for  Alberta,  Saskatchewan  and  Manitoba.  We  are  indebted,  to  the  Chairman 
of  this  Committee,  who  indicated  in  an  exchange  of  telegrams  that  you  would 
be  pleased  to  hear  our  representations.  Some  time  ago  the  Board  of  Canadian 
Co-operative  Wheat  Producers,  which  is  made  up  of  the  three  organizations 
previously  referred  to,  forwarded  a resolution,  but  I think  it  was  sent  to  the 
wrong  address.  It  went  to  the  Hon.  Mr.  Stevens,  the  Minister  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  but  I suppose  it  has  found  its  way  to  this  Committee.  I should  like 
to  read  this  resolution  and  then,  with  your  permission,  elaborate  on  a few  points. 
It  is:— 

' Whereas  the  suggested  amendment  to  the  Canada  Shipping  Act 
would  prevent  transhipment  of  Canadian  grain  through  Buffalo  or  other 
American  lake  ports  except  in  Canadian  vessels,  and 

Whereas  it  is  essential  in  the  best  interests  of  Canada  that  no 
avenue  of  outlet  for  our  grain  should  be  closed,  and 

Whereas  the  passing  of  this  amendment  would  result  in  restrictions 
of  trade  through  inability  to  take  advantage  of  possible  lower  ocean 
freights  at  Montreal  or  Quebec  on  all  Canadian  grain  stored  in  Lake 
Erie  American  ports,  and 

Whereas  it  would  also  have  the  effect  of  creating  a virtual  monopoly 
on  freights  to  Montreal,  which  might  react  seriously  against  us  in  the 
world’s  markets, 

Therefore  be  it  resolved  that  we,  as  representatives  of  a large  per- 
centage of  Western  Canadian  producers,  protest  strongly  against  legis- 
lation which  will  in  any  way  interfere  with  the  normal  movement  of  our 
grain. 

I want  to  say  at  the  outset  that  I am  not  an  expert  on  shipping  or  exporting 
of  grain,  much  less  on  the  tariffs  and  fees  which  are  charged  for  the  services 
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rendered,  and  I do  not  wish  to  be  drawn  into  any  technical  discussions  about 
rates  or  fees  or  amounts  of  tonnage.  But  we  are  vitally  interested  in  the  broad 
principles  connected  with  this  proposed  legislation  and  with  the  effects  which 
it  might  have  on  Canada’s  ability  to  continue  to  compete  in  the  markets  of  the 
world,  as  well  as  the  effect  that  it  might  ultimately  have  on  the  price  paid  to 
the  producer* 

Hon.  Mr.  Sharpe:  What  proportion  of  the  grain  of  the  West  did  the  three 
pools  handle  last  year? 

Mr.  Bredt:  You  are  no  doubt  aware  that  at  the  present  time  the  pools,  as 
pools,  do  not  exist.  The  pools  handle  the  grain  just  the  same  as  any  other 
line  elevator  company.  We  do  operate  a comparatively  small  voluntary  pool,  but 
the  contract  is  not  now  operative.  There  are  considerable  numbers  of  our  old 
members  who  still  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  pool  their  grain. 

Hon.  Mr.  Sharpe:  Could  you  give  us  any  idea  of  the . proportion  that  you 
handled  last  year? 

Mr.  Bredt:  You  mean  just  handled  in  the  usual  way? 

Hon.  Mr.  Sharpe:  Yes. 

Mr.  Bredt:  It  would  be  between  forty  an  dforty-five  per  cent,  that  is  the 
three  pool  elevator  organizations. 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Meighen:  Have  you  seats  on  the  Grain  Exchange  now? 

Mr.  Bredt:  Yes,  the  three  organizations  have  seats  on  the  Grain  Exchange. 

We  hedge  our  grain.  There  has  been  quite  a lot  of  newspaper  comment 
about  hedging  by  Canadian  Co-operative  Wheat  Producers  Limited,  and  the 
three  organizations  now  hedge  their  grain  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  Line 
Elevator  companies. 

During  the  season  of  lake  navigation  most  of  the  wheat  moves  east  by 
water  to  Montreal,  Sorel  and  Quebec,  or  later  to  the  Bay  ports  and  to  Buffalo. 
Exporters  use  the  Georgian  Bay  ports  and  Buffalo  to  store  large  quantities  of 
grain,  particularly  during  the  fall  months  while  they  can  still  take  advantage 
of  low  cost  water  transportation.  Then  in  the  winter  this  grain  is  used  to  meet 
the  export  winter  requirements  and  it  is  then  shipped  from  the  Bay  ports  to 
Maritime  ports  and  from  Buffalo  to  United  States  Atlantic  seaports,  such  as 
New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore.  Buffalo,  on  account  of  its  strategic 
geographical  situation,  has  the  added  advantage  that  when  navigation  is  open 
grain  may  be  shipped  not  only  to  the  United  States  Atlantic  seaports  but  also 
via  Montreal  if  the  rates  are  attractive.  It  is  agreed  by  all  handlers  of  grain 
that  Buffalo  is. a very  good  position,  is  a very  good  place  to  have  grain  in  store. 
We  are  afraid  in  the  West  that  this  proposed  amendment  would  tend  to  restrict 
lake  competition  to  this  important  point,  and  this  competition  from  the  pro- 
ducers’ standpoint  is  absolutely  essential.  Its  elimination  is  bound,  in  the  last 
analysis,  to  increase  rates,  regardless  or  in  spite  of  any  assurance  that  may  be 
given  to  the  contrary.  And  any  increase  in  rates  will  finally  react  against  the 
Canadian  producer.  Canada  is  the  world’s  largest  exporter  of  wheat,  and  in 
order  to  continue  to  export  our  surplus  of  wheat  we  must  be  in  a position  to 
compete  in  this  most  highly  developed  competitive  trade. 

Being  an  exporter  'and  having  to  compete  with  other  exporting  countries, 
it  is  impossible  that  any  increase  in  rates  could  be  added  to  the  selling  price, 
because  that  would  bring  the  Canadian  price  out  of  line,  would  make  it  non- 
competitive, and  sales  would  be  lost.  And  in  the  final  analysis — this  is  what 
we  are  afraid  of — the  difference  to  'allow  for  the  increase  in  rates  would  have 
to  be  deducted  from  the  price  paid  to  the  producer.  Undei  present  circumstances 
I do  not  think  that  there  is  anyone  who  would  suggest  that  the  Western  producer 
should  be  asked  or  could  be  asked  to  pay  a cent,  or  even  a fraction  of  a cent, 
more  for  the  carriage  of  his  grain.  In  the  final  analysis  the  price  that  he  would 
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receive  would  be  less  that  cent,  or  fraction  of  a cent,  whatever  it  may  be,  that 
the  rates  were  increased  by.  Now,  the  returns  which  he  receives  now  are  the 
most  meagre,  the  most  beggarly,  he  ever  got.  Western  agriculture  is  in  a 
desperate  condition.  The  price  of  wheat  has  reached  unprecedently  low  levels. 
On  December  16  last  it  established  an  all-time  low  record  of  38  cents  per  bushel, 
basis  Fort  William.  That  was  not  the  closing  price  of  the  day,  but  it  was  a 
price  that  was  reached  during  the  session.  Fifty-cent  wheat,  Mr.  Chairman, 
on  the  basis  of  No.  1 Northern  Fort  William,  means  35  cents  or  less  net  to  the 
producer,  depending  on  the  quality  of  the  grain.  Under  the  circumstances  we 
feel  that  absolutely  nothing  -should  be  done  which  would  tend  to  decrease  returns 
to  producers  and  thereby  still  further  decrease  their  purchasing  power. 

Opposition  to  this  amendment  under  discussion  should  not  be  misconstrued 
or  misinterpreted  to  mean  that  Western  producers  are  hostile  to  or  opposed  to 
the  welfare  of  Canadian  shipping  itnerests.  On  the  contrary,  all  conditions  being 
equal,  we  are  in  favour  -of  and  willing  to  support  -and  assist  in  any  wTay  the 
Canadian  shipping  industry.  On  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  and  should  not  be 
expected  to  divert  grain  away  from  channels  which  offer  natural  and  legitimate 
advantages.  Western  -agriculture  is  not  in  a position,  nor  can  it  -afford,  to  make 
sacrifices  on  behalf  of  any  class  or  section  of  Canadian  citizens.  Canadian  grain 
should  always  be  allowed  to  find  its  most  favourable  natural  outlet.  Of  late^ 
years  shipments  out  of  Vancouver  have  increased  very  materially,  and  if  in  the 
years  to  come  Churchill  on  the  Hudson’s  Bay  should  offer  a more  advantageous 
outlet,  Western  grain  will  undoubtedly  flow  that  way.  Any  measure  tending  to 
limit  or  restrict  or  make  more  difficult  the  natural  flow  -of  Canadian  grain  to  the 
world’s  markets  is  not  in  the  best  interests  of  the  Dominion  as  a whole.  If  the 
passing  of  the  amendment  finally  means  an  increased  burden  for  the  Western 
producer,  it  will  prove  an  additional  factor  towards  retarding  recovery. 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Meighen:  I do  not  want  to  interrupt  you,  Mr.  Bredt,  but 
I should  like  to  have  all  yo-ur  time  devoted  to  the  point  that  I know  is  upper- 
most in  our  minds.  I think  the  Committee  will  agree  with  the  general  principles 
you  are  laying  down,  but  there  is  an  important  question  of  fact.  You  were  here, 
I suppose,  this  morning? 

Mr.  Bredt:  For  a while  this  morning. 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Meighen:  You  probably  heard  the  argument  this  morning 
that  with  the  Buffalo  route  remaining  open,  with  every  facility  for  American 
competition  through  the  Buffalo  route,  to  say  nothing  of  the  Vancouver  and 
Hudson’s  Bay  routes,  -the  element  of  competition  would  remain  to  the  full,  even 
though  this  definition  of  coastwise  shipping  prevails.  And  it  was  contended  this 
morning  that  if  that  full  competition  remains,  the  proposed  change  in  the  law 
could  not  result  in  an  increase  in  rates.  Will  you  let  us  have  your  argument  to 
show  why  you  think  it  would  result  in  an  increase  in  rates? 

Mr.  B’Redt:  It  is  very  difficult,  of  course,  to  state  definitely  that  it  wTould 

mean  an  increase  in  rates.  I heard  a gentleman  this  morning  enumerate  various 
factors  which  he  said  would  tend  to  keep  rates  in  line,  such  as  the  lake  com- 
petition, the  Vancouver  route,  the  Churchill  route  and  the  New  York  route. 
We  had  a rather  illuminating  experience  last  year  in  connection  with  the  sup- 
posed competition  on  the  lakes.  Those  rates  for  grain,  I might  say  by  the 
way,  are  under  the  control  of  the  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners,  who  are 
furnished  with  information  by  the  ship  owners  and  have  authority,  accord- 
ing to  the  Act,  to  prescribe  rates.  On  July  10  last  year  the  rate  from  the  head 
of  the  lakes  to  Montreal  was  4^  cents.  The  Associated  Lake  Freights  Limited 
was  organized,  on  July  11  and  on  that  date  the  rates  were  raised  a quarter 
of  a cent  to  4f  cents.  I wish  to  enlarge  upon  that.  We  consider  that  there  is 
no  competition  on  the  lakes  so  far  as  Canadian  vessels-  are  concerned,  but  that 
they  are  in  a combine.  For  your  information  I want  to  give  the  following 
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figures,  which  support  this  contention.  On  July  28  the  rate  was  raised  to  5 
cents;  on  August  16  to  5^  cents;  on  August  21  to  5J-  cents;  on  August  26  to 
5f  cents;  on  September  1 to  6 cents;  on  'September  11  to  fi-J  cents,  and  so  on, 
to  October  1,  when  it  was  7 cents.  I do  not  profess  to  know  the  reasons  why 
rates  are  increased,  but  looking  at  it  simply  in  a common  sense  way,  I would 
say  that  there  must  have  been  some  tremendous  demand  -for  tonnage  that 
caused  the  price  to  go  up.  We  know  there  was  not. 

Hon.  Mr.  Griesbach  : Might  not  the  weather  in  the  fall  of  the  year  have 

something  to  do  with  it? 

Mr.  Bredt:  It  is  rather  remarkable  when  it  keeps  on  for  more  than  three 

months.  There  might  be  an  increase  in  the  rates  when  it  comes  to  the  end  of 
the  shipping  season,  when  ice  conditions  warrant  it. 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Meighen  : Did  the  rates  on  American  vessels  increase 

with  these  rates? 

Mr.  Bredt:  I am  not  in  a position  to  say  whether  they  did  or  not,  but 

I would  be  of  the  .opinion  that  they  would  take  the  same  rise,  that  there  must 
have  been  a general  agreement. 

Hon.  Mr.  Ballantyne:  Inasmuch  as  you  get  free  elevator  service  at  Fort 
Churchill,  would  it  not  be  cheaper  to  ship  by  Hudson  Bay? 

Mr.  Bredt:  At  the  present  time  the  pools  are  not  in  a position  to  take 

advantage  of  the  terminals  at  Hudson  Bay,  and  members  of  the  Committee 
may  be  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  terminal  at  Churchill  has  been  leased  by  one 
of  the  big  American  exporting  firms. 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Meighen:  It  is  open  to  you  still? 

Mr.  Bredt:  The  Saskatchewan  pool  elevators  have  supplied  the  bulk  of 

the  grain  that  was  shipped  to  Churchill. 

The  Chairman:  I am  not  going  to  question  your  figures,  but  it  appears 
to  me  that  the  increase  may  be  just  the  same  as  it  is  in  trans- Atlantic  ship- 
ments. When  winter  comes  on  there  is  an  increase  in  rates  on  the  ships  of 
every  nation. 

Mr.  Bredt:  I am  simply  pointing  out  that  this  started  on  the  10th  of 

July,  kept  up  during  August  and  September,  and  that  there  was  absolutely 
nothing  done  until  October  11,  when  the  three  provincial  premiers  and  the 
representative  of  the  pooling  organization  had  a conference  and  registered  a 
strong  protest.  It  should  be  said  in  fairness  to  the  Board  of  Grain  Commis- 
sioners that  we  were  advised  at  the  time  that  they  had  the  matter  under  con- 
sideration, because  the  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners  is  the  body  which  has 
the  right  to  regulate  these  rates.  We  contend  that  the  increase  in  rate  was 
absolutely  unjustified,  for  this  reason — 

Hon.  Mr.  Sharpe:  Did  the  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners  consent  to  this 
rise  in  price? 

Mr.  Bredt:  They  had  to  be  paid. 

Hon.  Mr.  Sharpe:  Did  they  consent  to  it? 

Mr.  Bredt:  They  knew  of  the  rise. 

Hon.  Mr.  Sharpe:  They  must  have  consented,  then. 

Mr.  Bredt:  If  silence  gives  consent,  I suppose  they  consented.  The  point 
I want  to  bring  out  is  what  happened  to  the  price  of  wheat  at  that  very  time 
when  these  increases  were  going  on  successively  every  ten  days  or  so. 

Hon.  Mr.  Foster:  One  would  not  have  any  connection  with  the  other, 

though.  Wheat  might  have  gone  up  at  that  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Griesbach:  Is  this  the  first  year  in  which  these  rates  were 

increased  in  that  fashion? 
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Mr.  Bredt:  In  that  fashion,  yes,  in  this  particular  way  that  every  week 

or  ten  days  they  were  jacked  up  a quarter  of  a cent. 

Hon.  Mr.  Griesbach:  Previously  that  had  not  happened? 

Mr.  Bredt:  There  have  been  changes  in  rates,  but  it  was  never  done  in 
this  way. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dandtjrand:  Were  those  prices  in  effect  on  shipments  to  Buffalo 
at  the  same  time? 

Mr.  Bredt:  I am  not  in  a position  to  say.  I have  no  definite  information 
on  that  point.  But  I would  like  again  to  point  out  to  the  Committee  that  I am 
a producer,  a farmer;  I happen  to  be  one  of  the  elected  representatives  of  the 
farmers  of  Manitoba,  and  while  I am  not  a technical  shipping  man  I know 
that  these  figures  were  supplied  to  us  and  are  correct. 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Meighen:  Did  you  make  any  complaint  to  the  Grain 

Commissioners? 

Mr.  Bredt:  We  got  in  touch  with  them  in  October. 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Meighen:  You  were  pretty  slow.  It  started  in  July. 

Mr.  Bbedt:  It  started  in  July,  but  nobody  expected  that  it  would  be  con- 

tinued, and  possibly  it  was  realized  and  acknowledged  that  the  4J  cent  rate 
was  a distress  rate. 

I was  asked  by  a gentleman  present  what  would  be  a fair  rate.  I am 
not  in  a position  to  say  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Casgrain:  You  know  what  rates  were  years  ago..  They  went 

down  to  8 cents,  9 cents. 

Mr.  Bredt:  Yes,  but  I want  to  put  again  before  the  Committee  the  posi- 
tion of  the  producer.  At  this  time  when  the  rates  were  going  up — and  they 
were  increased  by  2J  cents  from  July  11  to  October  1 — on  July  10,  October 
wheat — and  all  prices  are  for  the  October  option — was  worth  56f  cents.  By  the 
28th  it  had  increased  to  61|  cents,  so  there  might  have  been  some  justification 
for  that  increase  to  5 cents  in  the  rate.  The  producer  received  more  for  his 
grain,  and  therefore  the  shipping  companies  might  be  entitled  to  get  something 
more  for  the  carrying  of  that  grain.  But  from  July  28,  when  wheat  was  61| 
cents,  until  October  1,  when  it  dropped  to  49^  cents,  there  was  a decrease  of 
over  12  cents,  or  twenty  per  cent  in  the  total  price  of  the  grain;  and  at  the 
same  time,  while  our  product  was  going  down  into  the  cellar,  so  far  as  price  was 
concerned,  the  charges  were  actually  increased  from  5 cents  on  July  28  to  7 
cents  in  October,  or,  in  other  words,  by  forty  per  cent. 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Meighen:  Of  course  you  cannot  possibly  legislate  to  make 
the  rates  on  the  lakes  correspond  with  the  price  of  grain.  You  could  not 
possibly  give  effect  to  it. 

Mr.  Bredt:  I will  agree  to  that. 

Right  Hen.  Mr.  Meighen:  You  carried  that  up  to  October,  and  it  was  in 
October  that  you  made  your  appeal  to  the  Board.  As  I understand  it,  you  got 
relief? 

Mr.  Bredt:  The  rate  was  reduced,  voluntarily,  I understand,  to  6J  cents. 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Meighen:  Did  you  complain  of  that  rate  being  too  high, 
and  ask  for  a hearing? 

Mr.  Bredt:  We  did  not  complain  of  the  6^  cent  rate,  because  in  the  years 
gone  by  we  have  realized  that  it  does  not  get  us  very  far  to  complain  about 
rates. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stanfield:  What  is  the  use  of  your  Grain  Commission,  then? 

Mr.  Bredt:  The  point  I would  like  to  make  is  that  we  are  not  unreasonable. 
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Right  Hon.  Mr.  Meighen:  No,  but  you  have  said  that  you  did  not  ask 
for  better  rates,  because  in  the  past  you  found  it  was  no  use.  Do  you  com- 
plain that  you  were  treated  unfairly  by  the  Board? 

Mr.  Bredt:  Oh,  no. 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Meighen:  Then  I do  not  think  you  should  have  reflected 

on  them. 

Mr.  Bredt:  I did  not  reflect — I did  not  mean  to  reflect— upon  the  Board 
of  Grain  Commissioners  in  any  way ; speaking  generally  we  have  found  it  a very 
uphill  job  to  get  any  change  so  far  as  rates  are  concerned  from  any  rate  control 
body.  In  this  particular  case  it  is  simply  an  indication  that  we  are  prepared 
to  pay  fair  rates;  but  when  the  price  of  our  product  keeps  going  lower  and 
lower,  I think  there  should  be  a sharing  of  that  burden  by  all  interested  parties. 

Hon.  Mr.  Casgrain:  The  expenses  of  the  ship  are  the  same. 

Mr.  Bredt:  I do  not  doubt  that  for  one  minute,  but  I would  like  to  say 

this:  Compared  to  the  trouble  that  western  agriculture  finds-  itself  in  to-day 

the  troubles  of  the  Canadian  shipping  interests  pale  into  insignificance.  We 
are  certainly  carrying  on  under  distress  rates. 

Hon.  Mr.  Ballantyne:  How  do  the  rates  by  the  St.  Lawrence  route 

compare  with  the  Hudson  Bay  rate?  The  Hudson  Bay  route  is  five  hundred  miles 
shorter.  Isn’t  it  cheaper? 

Mr.  Bredt:  Unfortunately,  it  is  not.  There  may  be  certain  reasons,  but  at 
the  present  time  an  18-cent  freight  rate  point  in  Manitoba,  located  in  the  north- 
western corner  of  the  province,  has  an  18-oent  rate  per  hundred  to  Fort  Churchill 
also,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  most  of  the  grain  that  has  gone  to  Fort  Churchill 
has  been  shipped  out  of  central  northern  Saskatchewan,  where  the  Fort  William 
rate  is  from  one  to  three  or  four  cents  higher  than  the  rate  to  Churchill. 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Graham:  Why  would  the  terminal  at  Fort  Churchill  be 
leased  to  an  American  company? 

Mr.  Bredt:  I am  not  in  a position  to  answer  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Ballantyne:  Is  it  not  a fact  that  there  are  no  elevator  charges 
at  Churchill? 

Mr.  Bredt:  I understand  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  Ballantyne:  If  there  are  no  elevator  charges,  and  it  is  a shorter 
route — 

Mr.  Bredt:  You  realize  that  so  far  as  railway  haul  is  concerned  it  is  about 
the  same.  There  has  been  difficulty  in  getting  boats  into  Fort  Churchill,  and  at 
the  present  time  insurance  rates  are  prohibitive.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons  why, 
in  previous  years,  there  was  an  agitation  in  the  West  to  have  the  Government 
take  over  the  insurance  until  the  route  was  established. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stanfield:  In  time  of  distress  did  the  elevators  reduce  their  prices 
at  all? 

Mr.  Bredt:  There  was  a reduction  just  this  last  fall  in  the  storage  charges 
on  grain.  The  charge  was  reduced  from  one  cent  per  bushel  per  month  to  two- 
thirds  of  a cent  per  bushel  per  month. 

Hon.  Mr.  Casgrain:  That  is  on  storage. 

Mr.  Bredt:  That  is  on  storage  all  the  year  around,  regardless  of  whether  it 
is  for  ten  days  or  ten  years,  summer  or  winter. 

Hon.  Mr.  McRae:  Is  the  Committee  to  understand  that  the  pools  are  not 
satisfied  with  the  Grain  Board  so  far  as  lake  rates  are  concerned? 

Mr.  Bredt:  No.  If  I gave  that  impression  I certainly  want  to  have  an 
opportunity  to  retract  that  statement.  There  was  no  intention  or  desire  on  my 
part  to  leave  the  impression  that  we  were  complaining  about  the  Board  of 
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Grain  Commissioners,  because,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  we  did  not  make  a 
complaint.  We  could  have  made  the  complaint  earlier,  and  could  have  registered 
a complaint  after  the  rate  was  reduced  to  6^  cents. 

Hon.  Mr.  McRae:  Then,  going  a 'step  further,  so  far  as  the  control  exercised 
by  the  Grain  Board  is  concerned,  it  is  satisfactory  to  you? 

Mr.  Bredt:  It  is  satisfactory,  but  I would  say  this:  That  any  rate  control 
body  moves  slowly — -it  is  tedious  and  cumbersome  work — and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  shipping  interests  would  be  in  a much  better  position  to  make  their 
representations,  and  to  continue  to  make  representations  to  this  body,  and  they 
can  make  out  a very  good  case.  On  the  other  hand,  the  producers,  being  many 
and  being  scattered  all  over  the  Western  Prairie  Provinces,  are  not  in  as  favour- 
able a position  to  make  representations,  and  even  when  we  do  make  an  objection, 
do  raise  a protest,  it  is  a long  and  slow  process  to  work  through  the  hearings  until 
it  is  finally  decided  that  a rate  is  too  high  or  too  low. 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Meighen:  It  was  all  decided  within  one  month,  in  October. 

Mr.  Bredt:  Yes,  I admit  that,  and  as  I understand  it  there  was  not  even 
a definite  request  made  nor  an  order  by  the  Board.  The  rate  was  reduced  volun- 
tarily. The  position  we  take  is  this:  Let  this  automatic  control,  which  works 
through  competition,  go  ahead. 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Meighen:  We  certainly  want  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dandurand:  You  made  one  important  statement.  You  said  that 
competition  among  the  Canadian  companies  was  removed  through  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  association  in  July. 

Mr.  Bredt:  According  to  all  the  information  that  we  can  get  upon  the 
subject,  so  far  as  the  various  shipping  companies  that  were  operating  on  the 
lakes  are  concerned,  they  are  now  one. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dandurand:  Does  that  cover  the  Americans  as  well  as  the 
Canadians? 

Mr.  Bredt:  No,  only  the  Canadians.  But  there  are  gentlemen  in  the  room 
here  who  can  give  you  a great  deal  more  information  on  that  than  I can. 

Hon.  Mr.  Griesbach:  Did  I understand  you  to  say  that  you  thought  the 
freight  rate  should  fluctuate  with  the  price  of  grain? 

Mr.  Bredt:  No,  I don’t  want  to  leave  even  that  impression. 

Hon.  Mr.  Griesbach:  Would  the  fact  that  freight  rates  this  year  are  lower 
than  they  have  been  for  years — 

Mr.  Bredt:  Would  you  not  consider  it  quite  reasonable  with  wheat  at  50 
cents  a bushel,  to  say  that  a freight  rate  of  6 or  6^  cents  is  still  not  in  line  com- 
pared to  a rate  of  8 or  9 cents  when  wheat  was  three  times  the  price? 

Hon.  Mr.  Griesbach:  Assuming  that  the  farmer  is  losing  money  on  growing 
wheat  at  that  price,  and  the  shipowner  is  losing  money  carrying  it  at  that  price, 
I thought  you  were  going  to  say  that  the  freight  rate  should  fluctuate  with  the 
price  of  wheat.  Then  the  next  question  would  have  been:  How  far  should  it 
go  when  wheat  went  up?  Would  the  shipowner  recoup  himself? 

Mr.  Bredt:  If  he  ever  has  an  opportunity  to  recoup  himself — 

The  Chairman:  As  a matter  of  fact  you  can  hardly  establish  carrying 
charges  on  anything  but  the  cost  of  that  item. 

Mr.  Bredt:  I agree  with  that. 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Meighen:  Your  company  is  operating  elevators? 

Mr.  Bredt:  Yes. 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Meighen:  And  you  charge  two-thirds  of  a cent  now  where 
the  charge  was  one  cent  before? 

Mr.  Bredt:  Yes. 
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Right  Hon.  Mr.  Meighen:  Is  it  not  a fact  that  the  lake  rates  in  effect  since 
the  low  price  on  wheat  came  in  during  the  depression  have  gone  down  far  more 
than  the  thirty -three  per  cent  by  which  you  have  reduced  the  elevator  charges? 

Mr.  Bredt:  Besides  that  reduction,  there  was  also  a reduction  in  what  is 
called  the  street  spread,  by  one  cent  per  bushel. 

By  Right  Hon.  Mr.  Meighen: 

Q.  But  take  them  all  in,  would  they  compare  with  the  reduction  in  the  lake 
freights?  They  would  not  be  comparable? — A.  A reduction  from  nine  cents, 
which  was  mentioned,  to  six  cents  is  only  thirty -three  per  cent. 

Q.  They  went  down  to  four  and  a half  cents? — A.  But  they  came  back  up 
again,  and  they  came  up  quicker. 

Q.  They  went  down  a lot-  sooner  than  you  reduced  the  elevator  charges, — 
A.  The  price  was  lower. 

By  Hon.  Mr.  Dandurand: 

Q.  You  may  have  no  ships  to  carry  your  grain? — A.  I would  say  this,  that 
if  this  is  an  intimation  that  Canadian  shipping  companies  will  go  broke — to  use 
a slang  expression — that  they  will  be  bankrupt,  that  none  of  them  will  be  able 
to  compete  with  the  United  States  shipping  organizations,  it  would  almost  sug- 
gest there  was  something  wrong  with  the  management,  that  there  was  inefficiency, 
over-expansion.  Personally  I have  no  fear  that  all  Canadian  shipping  companies 
will  go  out  of  existence,  at  least  not  before  all  farms  have  gone  out  of  existence, 
because  the  time  is  very  close  at  hand  when  we  in  the  West  will  not  be  able  to 
carry  on.  We  are  now  ekeing  out  an  existence.  The  production  cost  of  a bushel 
of  wheat  was  mentioned  by  one  gentleman.  The  last  figures  that  were  submitted 
to  the  Committee  of  Agriculture  in  Manitoba  bv  the  Board  of  the  United  Farmers 
in  Manitoba  gave  the  cost  as  seventy-eight  cents  a bushel.  In  that  compilation 
I am  of  opinion  that  they  over  estimated  the  yield,  which  they  put  at  twenty 
bushels  an  acre,  and  that  they  under  estimated  the  mortgage  carried  on  a 
quarter  section  farm,  namely,  $2,000.  Now,  seventy-eight  cents  is  the  cost  of 
production,  and  at  the  present  time  we  are  selling  it  for  around  fifty  cents  a 
bushel,  and  then  it  must  be  first-quality  wheat;  if  it  is  a lower  quality  it  will 
be  less.  That  is  the  price  at  Fort  William,  and  the  net  price  is  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  cents  a bushel  lower.  So  if  any  section  of  the  community  is  carrying 
on  under  distress  conditions,  the  farmers  of  the  West  are  certainly  in  that  class. 

By  Hon.  Mr.  Ballantyne: 

Q.  Mr.  Bredt,  if  this  Act  went  through  do  you  claim  it  would  increase 
freight  rates? — A.  There  is  the  danger  as  we  see  it.  We  may  be  wrong, 

Q.  It  does  not  interfere  with  any  of  the  privileges  you  now  have  of  ship- 
ping from  Buffalo? — A.  But  it  does  away  with  the  competition  of  American 
vessels.  We  are  not  concerned  about  American  vessels.  As  I said  before,  we 
are  in  favour  of  using  all-Canadian  interests. 

By  Hon.  Mr.  Foster: 

Q.  You  complain  about  the  freight  rates,  and  you  want  Buffalo  to  remain 
open,  to  be  as  free  as  the  air,  in  order  that  you  may  get  the  advantage  of  this 
American  shipping  competition.  Why  did  the  American  shipping  competition 
not  enter  into  it  at  the  time  you  complained  of  the  rates,  just  as  it  would  after- 
wards®— A.  I am  not  in  a position  to  state  why  they  did  not  enter  into  it.  I 
was  asked'  the  question  as  to  what  factors  were  considered  to  contribute  to  the 
rate  making,  and  one  of  the  factors  that  had  been  stated  here  before  was  the 
competition  on  the  Great  Lakes.  It  did  not  exist.  Now,  if  this  amendment 
goes  through,  and  this  combine,  as  we  look  upon  it,  is  still  further  protected, 
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there  may  be  a gentleman’s  agreement  between  the  Canadian  combine  and  the 
American  shipping  interests,  but  we  would  certainly  prefer  to  see  nothing  inter- 
fere with  that  free  movement  of  grain  to  Buffalo,  to  leave  it  just  as  it  has  been 
in  the  last  few  years. 

By  Right  Hon.  Mr.  Meighen: 

Q.  Mr.  Bredt,  I do  not  know  whether  there  is  a combine,  but  if  there  is 
one  it  is  the  most  inefficient  I have  ever  known,  for  to  my  personal  knowledge 
most  of  them  are  broke. — A.  Possibly  they  were  broke  before  they  went  into 
the  combine. 

Q.  They  were  pretty  close  to  it,  I guess. 

By  Hon.  Mr.  Foster: 

Q.  Do  the  elevator  pools  you  represent  own  an  elevator  at  Buffalo?  Have 
you  an  investment  there? — A.  No,  we  have  no  investment  at  Buffalo.  The 
Saskatchewan  Pool  Elevators  took  over  an  elevator  when  they  purchased  the 
elevator  facilities  from  the  Saskatchewan  Co-operative  Elevator  Company. 

Q.  So  therefore  you  have  an  elevator  at  Buffalo? — A.  There  is  a pool 
terminal  at  Buffalo,  yes. 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  on  the  Georgian  Bay  side? — A.  No,  we  have  not. 

Q.  Have  you  any  at  any  other  point  in  Canada  east  of  Port  Arthur  or 
Fort  William? — A.  The  Alberta  pools  have  terminals  at  Vancouver,  of  course. 

Q.  I mean  east  of  Port  Arthur  or  Fort  William? — A.  No. 

Q.  We  are  talking  of  eastern  movements. — A.  The  Saskatchewan  pool 
would  not  be  owning  a terminal  at  Buffalo  if  it  had  not  been  previously  built 
by  the  organization  from  which  they  bought  their  line  of  country  elevators. 

Q.  As  a matter  of  fact  you  have  an  elevator  there. 

By  Hon.  Mr.  Dandurand: 

Q.  Can  you  tell  me  if  the  rate  for  the  carriage  of  wheat  from  Duluth  to 
Buffalo  has  been  comparing  fairly  equally  with  the  Canadian  rate  from  Fort 
William  down  to  Buffalo? — A.  I am  sorry  I am  unable  to  answer  that  ques- 
tion. 

Q.  I put  the  question  because  it  would  interest  me  to  know  if  there  is  not 
a competitive  figure  there  that  could  always  be  appealed  to  to  judge  as  to  the 
fairness  of  the  Canadian  rate. 

By  Right  Hon.  Mr.  Meighen: 

Q.  Mr.  Bredt,  it  is  pretty  serious  to  allege  a combine.  Several  other  things 
you  have  urged  recently  of  very  great  moment  to  the  Committee.  If  someone 
is  called  to  answer,  I wish  you  would  question  him  right  on  the  spot,  and  so 
let  us  get  to  the  root  of  the  matter.  We  want  to  know  whether  this  is  really 
eliminating  essential  competition,  or  any  competition.  If  it  is  really  going  to 
re-act  on  the  farmer,  we  do  not  want  to  bring  it  about.  Consequently  when  we 
get  evidence  as  to  the  actual  facts,  if  you  dispute  them  I wish  you  would  ques- 
tion the  witness,  and  see  if  we  cannot  get  to  the  root  of  it  right  here.  We  have 
had  strong  arguments  on  the  representations,  and  questioned  them  closely,  in- 
dicating the  same  elements  of  competition  will  be  present  as  were  present 
before.  Surely,  if  that  is  the  case,  we  do  not  want  to  handicap  our  shipping 
as  compared  with  American  shipping.  Undoubtedly  it  is  handicapped  to-day. 
The  Committee  might  be  inclined  to  handicap  it  still  more  if  it  would  result  in 
better  rates  to  the  producer,  but  if  not  we  do  not  want  to  tie  the  hands  of  our 
shipping  interests  while  the  American  shipping  interests  will  not  allow  our 
boats  to  enter  their  coasting  trade.  We  should  like  to  do  something  similar 
to  benefit  our  shipping  interests  without  prejudicing  the  producer? — A.  The 
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stand  we  take  in  that  connection  is  that  we  would  much  prefer  to  endeavour 
to  get  these  reciprocal  relations,  or  the  same  advantages  for  our  Canadian  ships 
that  the  Americans  now  enjoy. 

Q.  From  every  endeavour  I have  made  or  witnessed,  I have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  we  shall  be  pretty  old  before  we  get  anywhere  on  that  line. 
They  will  not  allow  any  of  our  vessels  reciprocal  advantages,  I do  not  care 
how  you  struggle  or  how  long.  That  is  just  a mirage. 

Hon.  Mr.  Griesbach:  That  is  quite  out  of  the  question. 

The  Chairman:  If  there  are  no  further  questions  to  be  asked  Mr.  Bredt, 

I should  like  the  Committee  to  sit  for  a short  time  until  we  hear  Mr.  Enderby. 

Hon.  Mr.  Griesbach:  Will  you  ask  Mr.  Bredt  whether  he  is  going  to 

remain  until  we  get  other  witnesses  here? 

The  Chairman:  Will  you  be  here  to-morrow,  Mr.  Bredt? 

Mr.  Bredt:  Yes. 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Meighen:  There  will  be  others  supporting  your  side, 

Mr.  Smith  and  some  other  grain  men  are  coming  down. 

The  Chairman:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Bredt,  for  the  present.  Now,  Mr. 

Enderby. 

T.  R.  Enderby,  re-called,  testified  as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I should  like  to  confirm  and,  in  some  par- 
ticulars, correct  the  rates  that  Mr.  Bredt  gave  you.  The  rate  did  not  go  only  to 
four  and  a half  cents,  it  went  to  three  and  a half  cents. 

By  Hon.  Mr.  Griesbach: 

Q.  In  what  year  and  month? — A.  July,  1932.  That  was  the  direct  result  of 
a fight  between  the  American  boats  to  Buffalo  and  the  Erie  Barge  Canal  oper- 
ators and  the  Canadian  operators.  Mr.  Bredt’s  figures  are  the  soundest  claim 
that  that  route  is  the  real  competition  and  the  one  that  sets  the  rate  on  grain 
moving  across  the  lakes.  The  rates  did  go  up,  not  to  seven  cents,  but  to  six 
and  a half  cents,  and  I should  like  to  remind  the  Committee  at  this  time  that 
when  thinking  of  a grain  rate  in  cents,  or  fractions  of  a cent,  there  should  be  a 
primary  deduction  of  one  and  a half  cents  made  from  the  rates  Mr.  Bredt 
quotes. 

By  Right  Hon.  Mr.  Meighen: 

Q.  Why  so? — A.  That  is  for  loading  charges  at  the  head  of  the  lake,  in- 
spection, overtime  charges,  transfer  charges  at  the  transfer  elevators  en  route, 
and  unloading  charges  at  Montreal. 

By  Hon.  Mr.  Griesbach: 

Q.  Which  the  ship  does  not  get?— A.  Which  the  ship  takes  out  of  its  freight 

rate. 

Q.  All  right,  does  not  get  it. — A.  Does  not  get  it.  So  when  you  are  talking 
of  a three  and  a half  cent  rate,  you  are  talking  of  a rate  which  is  a two  cent 
rate  net  to  the  ship.  The  ship  carries  the  grain  1,260  miles  for  two  cents  a 
bushel.  We  submit  that  neither  the  three  and  a half  or  the  six  and  a half  cent 
rate  is  a paying  rate  for  the  Canadian  or  American  ships,  and  if  the  business  had 
gone  on  at  three  and  a half  or  four  and  a half  cents  the  Canadian  steamship 
lines,  which  are  all  either  in  bankruptcy,  or  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy,  would 
have  been  finished  last  season. 

Another  point,  I think  Mr.  Bredt  overlooked  it,  is  that  when  the  Canadian 
crop  starts  to  move,  as  it  does  spasmodically,  at  the  opening  of  the  season,  and 
the  business  peters  out  and  again  comes  into  evidence  in  the  fall,  around 
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September  15th,  the  Canadian  ship  owner  is  expected  to  provide  the  utmost 
facilities.  When  the  grain  business  disappears,  for  some  reason  unknown  to 
the  ship  owner,  as  it  did  on  October  15th  last  year,  the  ship  owner  is  left  with 
that  tonnage  and  those  facilities  on  his  hands  to  do  as  best  he  can  with  in  other 
trades,  which  just  at  present  do  not  exist.  While  we  are  sympathetic  with  Mr. 
Bredt  and  the  grain  growers,  in  every  way,  there  is  no  more  combination  among 
the  Canadian  shipping  companies  on  the  lakes,  or  nearly  as  much,  as  there  is 
among  the  wheat  producers  with  their  pools. 

By  Hon.  Mr.  McRae: 

Q.  Mr.  Enderby,  could  you  give  us  a little  more  information  with  respect 
to  the  members  of  your  association?  As  one  member  of  the  Committee  I should 
like  a list  of  the  shippers  who  are  engaged  in  the  coastwise  trade,  the  number 
of  boats  and  the  tonnage  in  the  business,  so  we  can  determine  for  ourselves 
whether  such  a thing  as  a combination  would  be  possible? — A.  We  shall  be 
very  glad  to  have  that  list  prepared  for  you,  sir. 

By  Right  Hon.  Mr.  MeigHzn: 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  right  on  the  point  emphasized  by  Mr.  Bredt  why  did 
those  rates  go  up  from  three  and  a half  to  six  and  a half  cents  that  fall? — A. 
For  the  simple  reason  that  if  they  had  not  gone  up  every  steamship  line  on  the 
lakes  would  have  been  bankrupt,  they  would  have  been  unable  to  meet  their 
coal  bills. 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Meighen:  AVhy  did  not  American  competition  tend  to 
keep  them  down? 

Mr.  Enderby:  The  American  bo'ats  were  not  running,  they  quit  cold. 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Meighen:  They  did  not  quit  at  your  request,  did  they? 

Mr.  Enderby:  No,  they  did  not  quit  at  our  request. 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Meighen:  They  do  not  do  those  things. 

Mr.  Enderby:  There  is  no  gentleman’s  agreement  in  the  shipping  business. 

The  Chairman:  You  say  there  is  nothing  that  savours  of  a combine  in  that 
circumstance? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dandurand:  Was  there  any  agreement? 

Mr.  Enderby  : There  was  an  agreement  between  the  Canadian  vessel  owners 
to  endeavour  to  get  the  rate  up  to  where  they  could  get  their  living  expenses 
out  of  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  McRae:  That  accounts  for  the  advances. 

Mr.  Enderby:  Yes.  Even  at  six  and  a half  cents  there  is  no  money  in  the 
rate  for  any  Canadian  Steamship  Company,  or  any  American  steamship  com- 
pany. When  steamers  have  to  lay  around  at  the  discharge  port  for  four,  five, 
ten  or  fifteen  days,  there  is  no  money  in  a six  and  a half  cent  rate.  If  our 
friends  of  the  pool  or  anyone  else  would  give  us  a fair  lot  of  business  over  any 
period  of  years  we  would  be  glad  to  give  them  a contract  for  six  and  a half 
cents  for  as  long  as  they  want,  the  same  as  the  Canadian  Steamship  companies 
give  the  milling  companies;  but  if  we  are  to  be  called  upon  to  take  all  the  slack 
out  of  this  system,  if  we  are  to  be  the-buffer  in  the  transportation  of  grain  across 
the  lakes,  it  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  do  that  at  six  and  a half  cents. 

Just  one  other  remark  on  what  Mr.  Bredt  had  to  say.  He  talked  of  the 
grain  producers  of  Alberta,  Saskatchewan  and  Manitoba.  The  ship  owner’s 
conception  of  the  grain  producers  for  whom  he  does  business  across  the  lakes 
terminates  at  a line  drawn  through  the  centre  of  Saskatchewan.  The  other 
country  is  tributary  to  Vancouver,  and  they  compete  with  us  very  vigorously 
for  that  business.  There  is  no  thought,  neither  is  there  any  possibility  of  closing 
any  avenue  of  any  kind  to  the  egress  of  the  Canadian  grain  to  the  world  markets. 
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All  the  Canadian  ship  owner  is  asking  you  gentlemen  to  consider  is  that  grain 
moved  from  the  head  of  the  lakes  to  Montreal  shall  move  in  Canadian  ships  all 
the  way,  and  so  enable  us  to  get  a little  bread  and  butter,  to  be  ready  to  move 
the  Canadian  crop  when  it  does  materialize  in  the  early  spring  and  the  late  fall, 
to  allow  us  to  live  so  our  friends  the  grain  producers  will  not  be  thrown  into  the 
hands  of  the  American  shipping  companies,  which,  despite  our  friend’s  state- 
ment, is  a very  prominent  danger  that  is  always  with  him. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dandurand:  If  under  this  Bill  we  eliminate  Buffalo,  then  the 
main  question  is  to  be  settled  between  you  and  the  producer,  that  is,  the  question 
of  rate  can  only  be  supervised  and  determined  fairly  by  the  Board  of  Grain 
Commissioners. 

Mr.  Enderby:  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman:  Mr.  Bredt,  have  you  any  question  you  would  like  to  ask 

Mr.  Enderby? 

Mr.  Bredt:  I am  not  a lawyer,  only  a farmer.  The  first  point  that  was 
brought  out  in  this  discussion  was  the  fact  that  it  was  American  competition 
which  brought  that  rate  down  so  low.  So  temporarily  the  producer  got  that 
advantage  due  to  that  American  competition.  Mr.  Enderby  makes  the  state- 
ment also  that  if  those  rates  had  continued  the  companies  would  all  have  gone 
bankrupt. 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Meighen  : Before  you  get  to  that  point,  Mr.  Enderby  says 
that  that  very  same  competition  which  resulted  in  reducing  the  rates  would 
exist  just  the  same  after  the  passing  of  this  legislation  as  before.  I cannot  see 
why  it  would  not.  What  do  you  say  to  that? 

Mr.  Bredt:  Frankly,  we  are  afraid  that  that  would  not  be  so.  If  Canadian 
vessels  only  are  to  handle  all  shipments  from  the  head  of  the  lakes  to  Montreal, 
if  American  vessels  will  not  be  allowed  from  now  on  to  take  grain  to  Buffalo 
and  there  transfer  it  to  other  American  vessels  to  take  it  to  Montreal,  we  are 
afraid  that  the  absence  of  that  competition  will  tend  to  raise  the  rates. 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Meighen  : How  would  it  do  that  if  you  can  ship  the  other 
way  just  as  easily?  There  must  be  an  argument  that  it  would  tend  to  more 
grain  going  to  New  York,  but  so  long  as  there  is  an  unhampered  competition 
there,  which  is  the  controlling  competition,  how  could  it  tend  to  raise  the  rates? 

Mr.  Bredt:  Well,  I must  point  out  again  to  the  Committee  that  I am  not 
in  a position  to  handle  the  case  like  a lawyer. 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Meighen:  Oh,  yes,  you  are  pretty  good. 

Mr.  Bredt:  The  point  is  that  under  present  difficulties  that  are  in  the  way 
in  connection  with  the  6 cents  preference  on  grain  to  the  United  Kingdom,  it 
would  appear  that  all  grain  must  go  through  Canadian  ports  to  get  that  prefer- 
ence. 

Hon.  Mr.  Griesbach:  That  is  independent  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Bredt:  Yes,  I admit  that. 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Meighen:  And  it  must  not  go  via  Buffalo  at  all.  There- 
fore it  is  altogether  a business  for  Canadian  boats  now. 

Hon.  Mr.  Sharpe:  Mr.  Enderby  has  stated  already  that  it  was  through 
companies  that  the  figure  was  raised  last  fall. 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Meighen:  But  this  Bill  was  not  passed  then. 

Hon.  Mr.  Sharpe:  I know.  And  this  Bill  will  cut  out  the  American  vessels. 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Meighen:  I admit  that  they  can  raise  the  figure,  as  far  as 
they  are  able  to  do  so  in  the  presence  of  American  competition.  They  have 
been  able  to  do  that  and  they  could  do  it  after  the  passing  of  this  Bill,  subject 
to  the  control  of  the  Grain  Commission. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Sharpe:  Which  does  not  control. 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Meighen:  So  far  as  competition  is  concerned,  what  is  the 
difference  between  the  present  situation  and  the  situation  that  would  follow 
the  passing  of  the  Bill?  I cannot  see  any  difference  at  all. 

Mr.  Bredt:  Then,  why  change  the  Act? 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Meighen:  Because  it  transfers  business  to  Canadian  boats. 
But  after  these  boats  get  that  business  they  still  have  to  compete  with  other 
routes  in  the  matter  of  rates. 

Mr.  Bredt:  We  can  ship  grain  from  United  States  Atlantic  ports  to  the 
Continent,  but  grain  can  be  shipped  from  Montreal  both  to  the  Continent  and 
to  the  United  Kingdom.  I may  be  dense,  but  I still  can  see  a danger  that  the 
elimination  of  competition  by  American  vessels  going  from  the  head  of  the  lakes 
to  Buffalo  would  have  a tendency  to  bring  about  an  increase  in  rates  charged 
by  Canadian  boats.  This  morning  when  I came  in  I heard  a statement  by  one 
gentleman  that  if  all  our  Canadian  grain  could  be  transported  in  Canadian 
vessels,  they  would  be  in  a position  to  give  lower  rates.  Human  nature  being 
what  it  is,  I am  just  a little  doubtful. 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Meighen:  So  am  I,  Mr.  Bredt.  But  if  they  have  the 
business,  then  we  have  to  rely  on  the  Grain  Commission  or  some  more  effective 
body,  because  we  never  could  permit  a combination  to  control  the  rate.  If  you 
would  impeach  the  Grain  Commission  successfully  we  could  say,  “We  must  get 
some  other  body.”  But  you  do  not  impeach  the  Commission.  If  they  are  a 
competent  tribunal,  surely  we  can  depend  upon  them. 

Mr.  Bredt:  In  years  gone  by  there  was  no  necessity  for  any  board  to  adjust 
the  rates;  they  did  adjust  themselves. 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Meighen  : But  with  evolution  the  units  get  bigger  and  there 
has  to  be  control. 

Mr.  Bredt:  That  answers  the  question,  then,  that  we  must  have  a rate 
control  body? 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Meighen:  Yes,  because  there  may  be  conditions  when  the 
controlling  competition  is  extinct  for  a time.  But  the  point  I would  like  you  to 
answer  is  this,  how  the  passing  of  the  Bill  would  tend  to  increase  rates.  Mr. 
Sidney  Smith  will  be  here  to-morrow,  and  we  shall  see  whether  he  can  convince 
us  that  an  increase  would  result. 

The  Committee  adjourned  until  to-morrow,  Wednesday,  April  5,  at 
10.30  a.m. 


